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UNDER THE SOVIET STAR 


Tue veteran Russian correspondent of 
Kélnische Zeitung, who has just re- 
turned from a lengthy trip of investi- 
gation to that country, does not bring 
back an optimistic impression of busi- 
ness conditions there. 

‘T have visited all the big mercantile 
establishments in Moscow and the 
Gostinny Dvor in Petrograd, where 
some two hundred shops are brought 
together under one roof, and have dis- 
covered the same conditions every- 
where. The show windows are full of 
goods; the back shelves are empty; 
there are no stocks in reserve. In many 
stores an ordinary customer would 
need the whole stock to supply his 
family. On several occasions I noticed 
that a shopkeeper would keep a eus- 
tomer waiting, ostensibly until he 
could get an article from his warehouse. 
The textile industry, which is running 
better than any other, is not yet able 
to make deliveries to private mer- 
chants, because its entire output, which 
is small, is taken by the Communist 
organizations. 

“When I inquired of private mer- 
chants how their business was, they 
answered with a sort of hopeless resig- 
nation. They did not know whether 
they would be running a month hence; 


_ and laying plans ahead and calculating 


profits are out of the question. Prices 
are not based on what goods cost, but 
on what the seller thinks the customer 
can pay. Several shopkeepers said to 
me: “We know perfectly well that we 
shall have to pay more for our next 
goods than the prices at which we are 
selling such goods to-day.” 

‘Most of the business is done in the 
centre of the city. There is practically 
no trade in the suburbs. I strolled 
through the Moscow factory district, 
Zamoskvorechie, for more than half an 
hour without seeing a business estab- 
lishment, except moving-picture shows, 
a few poor little government shops 
with the sledge-and-sickle sign over 
them, and some peasants’ vegetable 
stands. 

‘Of course paper bills are the only 
money in circulation. This currency is 
most plentiful in Moscow. Many 
emissions have not reached the Siberian 
cities even to-day. In fact, money 
measured by purchasing power is 
noticeably scarcer in Petrograd than in 
Moscow. Last May the lowest-paid 
government clerks in the former city 
received from 150 million to 250 million 
rubles a month, while a servant maid 
in Moscow was paid half a billion. 
Since the cost of living is quite as high. 
in Petrograd as in the Soviet Capital, 
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the hardships of the salaried and 
laboring classes are decidedly greater 
in the former city. 

‘Foreign merchants suffer the same 
handicaps as Russian merchants, and 
since both are subject to the same 
business uncertainties, it is equally 
dangerous to extend credit to them.’ 

Moscow has entered the list of ex- 
hibition cities. An All-Russian Agri- 
cultural Home-Industries Exhibition, 
to last from August 15 to September 
30, is now being held. Its aim is to 
illustrate agricultural progress to the 
peasants. Three villages will be built 
to demonstrate this: one representing 
the past, the second the present, and 
the third the future. The last-named 
will be a model village, in which the 
latest inventions in agricultural ma- 
chinery and methods will be shown. 
According to an official announcement 
published in the London Labor daily, 
the Herald, — 


The Exhibition is divided into eighteen 
sections, one of which will be for foreign 
exhibitors. A number of firms are building 
their own pavilions. The Latvian Govern- 
ment has voted two million Latvian rubles 
for the building of a special pavilion, while 
Italy is having one erected in the Old Ro- 
man style. The German pavilion, though 
the largest of all foreign ones, cannot ac- 
commodate all intending exhibitors. 

Great Britain will be represented by such 
firms as the Union of Cold Storage Co., 
Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., and 
the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., 
Ltd. Japan, Turkey, and Palestine are 
also sending exhibits. 

The total number of German firms partic- 
ipating is over eighty. Among the best 
known are Krupp, General Electric Co., 
Deutsche Werke, Heinrich Lanz, and 
Siemens and Schukert. 

The United States are also represented 
by the leading manufacturers, including 
the Standard Oil Co., International Har- 
vester Co., Singer Machine Co., Juger 
Rand Motor Co., and many others. Dr. 
Albert A. Johnson is now in Moscow or- 
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ganizing the exhibits of a combine of Ameri- 
can agricultural-machine manufacturers. 


The Russian paper Rupor, published 
in Harbin, prints the following petition 
which a petty official of the Amur 
Railroad addressed to his chief: — 


T have the honor to report that my peti- 
tion on the subject of obtaining a piece of 
cloth for trousers has been declined; so that 
I, Suslov, at the present time remain en- 
tirely undressed, and it is even impossible 
to take off my fur coat in the presence of 
ladies, because I, for lack of good trousers, 
may shock the lady or disgrace myself. In 
case of such an occurrence I, Suslov, will 
not consider myself responsible. Secondly, 
I have not a pound of flour or a piece of 
bread, so that I must report to duty hungry. 
In view of the above-mentioned urgent 
necessities I beg you to grant me a leave of 
absence for one month, to secure those 
necessities. 


His chief endorsed Suslov’s petition 
as follows: — 


The watchman Suslov may be sent to a 
logging camp. He will be entitled there to a 
regular ration of bread and cloth, and dur- 
ing the summer he will need no trousers. 


¢ 
DEFLATION AND PROSPERITY 


THE recent increase in the British bank 
rate from three to four per cent has 
renewed the perennial controversy over 
deflation. The Nation and the Athene- 
um, presumably expressing the opin- 
ion of Mr. Keynes, ascribes the diffi- 
culty of uniting expert opinion upon a 
definite policy to the fact that both 
deflation and the alternative course 
have certain admitted advantages and 
disadvantages. ‘The question is, which 
set of advantages or disadvantages we 
should be wise to choose.’ 

Great Britain can increase the value 
of the pound sterling in foreign ex- 
change by a resolute policy of deflation; 
but she may thereby check a revival 
of trade and the betterment of employ- 
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ment conditions that presumably ac- 
companies it. This journal thinks that 
the endeavor to restore the pound to 
dollar parity may be carried too far. 
It considers that the ‘advantages of a 
high exchange are mainly sentimental 
° unworthy to be weighed in 

the balance against the appalling reali- 
ties of want and misery, and destruc- 
tion of human character, which an in- 
crease in unemployment would entail.’ 
The Spectator expresses ‘considerable 
anxiety and regret at the decision,’ 
and believes that it will interfere with 


the three things which we want in the finan- 
cial plane. The first of these is a reduction 
in the numbers of the unemployed. Their 
immediate cost is great, but even worse is 
the moral loss caused by unemployment 
when once it becomes chronic. The man 
who has been out of work continuously for 
two years has, as a rule, become industrially 
dead. Our next need is stability. Our trad- 
ers want, above all things, to have financial 
conditions which are not in a perpetual 
state of flux, and as little change in values 
as possible. That is why deflation and in- 
flation are both such great evils. The third 
thing needed is for the Government to be 
able to borrow cheaply. But a rise in the 
bank rate negatives all these wants. 


Mr. Keynes, returning to the subject 
in the following issue of The Nation and 
the Atheneum, suggests a remedy for 
trade fluctuations already familiar in 
our own banking circles: — 


Shortly stated, the idea runs as follows: 
Hitherto a state of active trade has been 
allowed to pass into a stage in which the 
demand for commodities in general exceeds 
their supply; prices rise, speculative pur- 
chases accentuating this tendency, until 
finally the process is brought to a halt by 
the inability of the banks to supply the 
additional purchasing power required to 
sustain the increased price-level. Credit is 
then restricted; and a converse sequence of 
falling prices and withholding of orders is 
set in motion, which continues until credit 
conditions have become so easy as to stimu- 
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late enterprise once more. Such, itis argued, 
is the main explanation of the trade cycle, 
and the suggestion is made: Let credit be 
curtailed somewhat whenever the demand 
for commodities shows signs of outrunning 
supply; let the upward movement of prices 
be thus nipped in the bud; conversely, when 
prices are falling, or there are other signs 
of incipient depression, let credit be sup- 
plied more readily, and on easier terms. A 
policy of this kind would certainly do some- 
thing to diminish trade fluctuations; in the 
opinion of many competent authorities it 
might go a long way toward solving the 
problem. 


It is a far cry from Great Britain, 
which is incomparably the strongest 
financial power in Europe, to Austria, 
which is perhaps the weakest; but the 
experience of the latter country with 
deflation affords some interesting prec- 
edents. Professor Karl Brunner of 
Vienna University, writing in The 
Nation and the Atheneum, says: — 


The first effect of stabilization was gen- 
eral stagnation. People were not yet used 
to the high prices; they expected a sub- 
stantial fall. But after a small decline in 
November and December, prices even rose 
a little in the spring. So the buyers’ strike, 
which ruined the Christmas business, came 
to an end. Retail business in Vienna is 
more or less normal again, though far from 
being good. We have got used to the high 
prices, but we have no further incitement 
to invest surplus crowns in gold; there are 
better investments now, for some banks 
will give 17 per cent for deposits. . . . 

Unemployment is certainly not larger 
here than in Czechoslovakia or Great 
Britain. Official records show some 120,000 
receiving the dole. Numerous workmen are 
working short hours, it is true, but a slight 
improvement is already to be observed. 


To be sure, Austria is still printing 
notes and putting them into circulation 
ata very rapid rate. However, these are 
not inconvertible bills, but crown notes 
issued against gold or foreign currency. 
During April and May the total cir- 
culation of the new money rose from 
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347 million gold crowns to 376 million 
gold crowns. The explanation is that 
with a restoration of sound currency 
conditions the volume of trade has been 
increasing, stocks and shares rising, 
and, as already stated, commodity 
prices have taken a move upward. In 
other words, Austria’s experience 
would seem to show that deflation 
under certain conditions may stimulate 
markets and lift price levels as effec- 
tively and in a much more healthy 
manner than inflation. 


¢ 
AMHERST OUTDONE 


Amuerst CoLLEecE, and the three or 
four other universities whose presi- 
dential and faculty discords have been 
unpleasantly aired in the press this 
year, may derive some comfort from 
the fact that their troubles are scarcely 
a ripple on the calm surface of academic 
life compared with those abroad. 
Dynamite bombs have been employed 
by anti-Semite students in Poland to 
emphasize their objection to unchris- 
tian opinions in the faculty and the 
student body. Junker patriots have 
riotously protested against pacifist 
teaching in Germany, and pacifist 
students have been equally violent in 
opposing militarism in Chile and 
Japan. But it is left to the last- 
mentioned country to register a new 
record in the annals of student self- 
assertion. 

At Tokyo University, a private 
institution founded for the study of 
Buddhism, Oriental culture, and the 
meditative and passive philosophy of 
life in general, a controversy recently 
developed between the President and 
six professors. The students sided with 
the professors, and when the President 
dismissed these recalcitrant members 
of the faculty the students invaded his 
room and, after maltreating and injur- 
ing him, forced him to sign a promise 


to resign. The Herald of Asia in men- 
tioning the incident observes: ‘This is 
the first time on record in the educa- 
tional history of this country that the 
president of a university has been 
beaten and kicked by his students.’ 
Apparently, however, these athletic 
young gentlemen have the Government 
on their side — at least the Minister of 
Education has taken measures to 
remove the President. 


+ 
TANGIER 


TanciEr, the North African port most 
familiar to tourists from Gibraltar, has 
been left high and dry by the partition- 
ing of Morocco into French and Span- 
ish zones. Each of these nations 
naturally desires an independent port, 
while Tangier, largely at the demand 
of the English, who cannot tolerate a 
possible new naval stronghold directly 
opposite Gibraltar, remains neutral 
territory. As a result, Tangier, like 
Fiume, is left in splendid isolation and 
economic distress, bereft of its former 
importance as the leading port of 
Morocco. It is still nominally under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan of that 
country, but is actually governed by 
a committee of foreign consuls. The 
French and Spanish representatives 
each persist in regarding the other as 
an interloper. Public works are neg- 
lected, and the natives are left without 
a municipal government, or any ap- 
preciable voice in managing their own 
affairs. 

Great Britain wishes to keep Tangier 
under an international régime, and 
insists that her interest in that port is 
quite as great as that of either France 
or Spain. France, who controls the 
Sultan, is accused of using him as a 
blind to give herself virtual control of 
the city. The natural solution of plac- 
ing the district under the League of 
Nations has been prejudiced by the 
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unhappy results of a similar experi- 
ment in the Saar. 

A writer in El Sol, a Madrid liberal 
daily, laments Spain’s earlier neglect of 
Tangier, which she might have oc- 
cupied on several occasions without 
opposition — and indeed with the en- 
couragement of the other Powers. — 
Recently, however, the situation has 
completely changed on account of the 
great importance Great Britain now at- 
taches to that city. 


So long as Morocco was a poor and 
powerless nation, Gibraltar was sufficient 
to command the Straits, but when Morocco 
became a protectorate of France, by virtue 
of the treaty of April, 1904, England needed 
further guaranties: first, she interposed a 
Spanish zone between French Morocco 
and the Straits; second, she prevented 
either of these countries from occupying 
Tangier; third, she saw to it that France 
and Spain should reach no agreement be- 
tween themselves. 


€ 


THE KEY OF THE BASTILLE 


Lest fiction, masking in the guise of 
history, may mislead our readers as to 
a fact of more than passing interest in 
the early annals of our country, we 
print the following correction of an 
historical inaccuracy in the story, 
“The Master of Mount Vernon,’ pub- 
lished in our issue of July 28. It comes 
to us through the kindness of a sub- 
scriber: — 

‘The key of the Bastille was given 
by Lafayette to Thomas Paine for 
presentation to Washington. Mr. Paine 
informed Washington of the gift, 
and later transmitted it to him by 
messenger. The key was handed per- 
sonally to Washington in New York. 
Paine writes, under date of May 31, 
1790: — 

‘Mr. J. Rutledge, Jr., had intended 
coming in the ship “Marquis de la Fay- 
ette,” and I had chosen that opportunity 
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for the purpose of transmitting the present; 
but, the ship not sailing at the time ap- 
pointed, Mr. Rutledge takes his passage on 
the Packet, and I have committed to his 
care that trophie of Liberty which I know 
it will give you pleasure to receive.’ 


+ 


ITEMS FROM INDIA 


Tue Tory English Review refuses to 
see any promise in the new Govern- 
ment of India. It says: ‘The Parlia- 
ments of India, supposed to consist 
mainly of Moderates, have shown three 
ruling tendencies: (1) to defeat their 
Governments on all possible occasions, 
thus weakening all authority in India; 
(2) to starve the forces on which public 
order depends, and to remove safe- 
guards proved to be essential; and 
(3) to eliminate the British element in 
the public services.’ 

The decision of the All-India Com- 
mittee to suspend active propaganda 
for boycotting the coming elections will, 
in the opinion of the Servant of India, 
‘in effect kill Non-codperation, or such 
of it as is still surviving.’ While that 
journal is not disposed to waste many 
regrets over this, it deplores its effect 
upon the broader Gandhian movement. 

According to the same journal the 
situation in the Punjab is growing 
worse. A secret organization, calling 
itself the Babar, — that is, the Lion, — 
marks out for punishment the Govern- 
ment’s witnesses in political cases. 
When the members sentence a suspect 
to death, they notify him of the fact. 
‘At the foot of the notice they sign 
their names and their designations; and 
they warn the police that they are the 
only people responsible for the act, and 
that if they are captured another three 
will take their place.’ 

The Government has taken extraor- 
dinary repressive measures against 
this organization, casting police cor- 
dons around whole districts and ar- 
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resting every suspicious person de- 
tected in the area. 

The London Herald describes a 
remarkable woman leader who has 
appeared in India’s agitation for inde- 
pendence. She is the mother of Mo- 
hammed-Ali and Shankat-Ali, the two 
Moslem patriots now in prison for work- 
ing against British rule. She is a ready 
and persuasive speaker, with a tre- 
mendous following. The Herald cor- 
respondent thus describes her reception 
at Madura:— 


A huge crowd of Hindus and Moslems, 
but mostly Hindus, greeted this new figure 
in the tragic drama of Indian politics. 
Both inside and outside the station a mass 
of humanity stood patiently to catch a 
glimpse of her, like children waiting for a 
long-absent mother. Amid the beating of 
drums and the playing of pipes, she was 
borne aloft on a chair literally hidden be- 
neath a mass of flowers. In this Dravidian 
stronghold, with its mighty temples dedi- 
cated to Krishna and Vishnu, she seemed 
to be the personification of Hindu-Moslem 
unity. As I looked on at the triumphal 
progress, I wondered who could dare 
describe Hindu-Moslem unity as a fiction of 
mischievous agitators. 


* 
MINOR NOTES 


Doctor S.° WasHio, a_ well-known 
Japanese publicist, contributes an 
article to L’Europe Nouvelle in which 
he thus describes the parliamentary 
system in his country: — 


The Japanese Parliament is modeled 
externally upon that of Great Britain, but 
its spirit is entirely different. In Japan, 
parliamentary debates are pleasant oc- 
casions where men of second rank are 
permitted to display themselves. The 
leader of the party may not even have a 
seat in the Chamber. The fate of a Cabinet 
and the choice of its successor have never, 
I believe, been determined by a parliamen- 
tary division. Usually some insignificant 
incident unworthy of debate in a legislative 


chamber causes a change of ministries. The 
non-initiated wonder why such trifling 
causes produce such important results, but 
the truth is that this ostensible cause is not 
the true cause; other and more important 
forces are at work behind the scenes. 


AN anonymous contributor to Le 
Correspondant says, in speaking of the 
religious aspects of the French pro- 
tectorate over Morocco: — 


The Moor evidently is not hostile to the 
Catholics. Can we assume that he will 
abandon his faith for ours? We must 
answer in the negative. In fact, no French- 
man ever raises the question. The Moor 
may show at times apparent indifference for 
his own religion, but any attempt to win 
him from it revives his Islamic fanaticism 
at once. . . . Our Spanish neighbors are 
learning this to their cost. They have tried 
to impose an official Catholicism in their 
protectorate, generally with much intoler- 
ance. Multiplied insults to the faith of the 
Riffians were one of the reasons that made 
them revolt. 


MonsicNnor STEPHAN, the Orthodox 
Archbishop of Sofia, recently con- 
tributed two articles to the Echo de 
Bulgarie apropos of the visit of Arch- 
bishop Gore of Oxford to that city. At 
the World Conference of Christian 
Churches held at Geneva in 1922, under 
the initiative of the American Episco- 
pal Church, various proposals were 
debated for world-wide church union. 
The Roman Catholic Church did not 
participate in this conference, and the 
Protestant Churches, except the Epis- 
copalians, showed themselves averse 
to such a project. However, according 
to Monsignor Stephan, union between 
the English Church and the Orthodox 
Church meets fewer obstacles, and 
while no positive steps have been taken 
to bring about an organic alliance 
between the two communions, such a 
proposal is being discussed with con- 
siderable good-will on both sides. 
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STRUGGLING FOR STEEL 


BY ANTOINE KER 


From Clarté, June 20 
(Paris Rapicat Pacirist WEEKLY) 


In 1915 M. Robert Pinot in a confiden- 
tial report expressed his apprehension 
lest the great metallurgical establish- 
ments of France might suffer disas- 
trously from the recovery of Lorraine. 
Speaking from the standpoint of the 
Comité des Forges, whose policy he 
directed, he advocated making Alsace- 
Lorraine a neutral state subordinate to 
France, but separated from her by a 
tariff wall high enough to protect the 
economic privileges of the steel barons 
of Briey, Pompey, Creusot, and Saint- 
Etienne. 

This was a proposal difficult to 
defend, as was soon recognized, and in 
1917 one of the Directors of the Comité 
des Forges issued the following final 
programme of that body: — 


The treaty of peace should restore to us 
the ownership of the mineral district of an- 
nexed Lorraine. Its return to France will 
assure our ore supremacy and guarantee a 
brilliant future to French metallurgical 
industries, by doubling our production and 
depriving Germany of the means of con- 
ducting a war on two fronts. 


Since the people of France were at 
that time limited to a ration of three 
hundred grammes of inferior black 
bread, the great industrialist reénforced 
this idea by a timely illustration: — 


When you invite a friend to your table in 
these days, you ask him to bring his bread; 
when we invite the steel industry of Lor- 
raine to resume its place in the French 
commonwealth, we should ask it likewise to 
bring its bread, — that is to say, the coal of 
the Saar, — without which it will be an em- 
barrassing and unwelcome guestin ourhome. 


Peace came. Our great steel-masters 
saw that their wishes were to be ful- 
filled. While the ignorant and credu- 
lous multitude celebrated in a delirium 
of enthusiasm the recapture of our 
eastern bastion from our hereditary 
enemy, the gentlemen of the Comité 
des Forges were busy taking possession 
of the incalculable metallurgical and 
mineral wealth of Lorraine. 

In 1871 that country had 38 smelting 
furnaces, producing annually less than 
200,000 tons of pig iron. In November 
1918 these figures had risen to 68 
furnaces, mostly of a modern type, with 
an annual capacity of 3,800,000 tons of 
pigs. It was all-essential that not a 
single item of this rich booty should es- 
cape the grasp of the Comité des Forges. 

Consequently the Aumetz Works, 
owned by the German Phenix Com- 
pany, were assigned to a new corpora- 
tion with a capital of 75 million francs, 
organized by our principal steel-mak- 
ers. The great works of the Roechling 
Brothers were assigned to another 
company, with a capital of 50 million 
francs, representing other steel works 
and two Belgian companies. A third 
French corporation of similar ante- 
cedents and personnel, with a capital 
of 80 million francs, took over the 
mining properties of the Stumm Broth- 
ers. Two other new organizations, 
representing the same circle of inter- 
ests, and having an aggregate capital 
well toward 200 million francs, and 
several smaller enterprises, purchased 
the remainder of the sequestrated 
German property. 
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There remained the Saar Valley, 
nominally belonging to Germany, but 
actually under French control. A way 
was soon discovered to turn over sixty 
per cent of the metallurgical works in 
this valley to the French firms already 
mentioned. It proved expedient to 
associate Belgians with this enterprise; 
and Belgian ironmasters are now 
prominent on the directorates of several 
of these great corporations. 

This true basis of Franco-Belgian 
solidarity is masked to the eyes of the 
common people by a cloud of official 
rhetoric, commemorating our frater- 
nity of arms and the blood we shed to- 
gether for right and justice. 

But the great hopes based upon the 
return of Lorraine to France were not 
realized. Unexpected difficulties speed- 
ily arose. Before the Germans lost 
them, the steel works of the Moselle 
Valley were an integral part of the 
greater economic group of the Rhine 
country and Lorraine, to which the 
Moselle contributed principally ore 
and the Ruhr coke. As soon as the 
sword had cut this natural economic 
tie, the Lorraine works found them- 
selves under a double handicap. They 
had lost their source of fuel and their 
principal market. 

The coal of the Saar is of little value 
for smelting the ores of Lorraine; for it 
is not a coking coal, and of the 11 
million tons mined in 1923 only 317,000 
tons were delivered to coke ovens. 
Consequently, beginning with 1919, 
many Lorraine furnaces were shut 
down from lack of coke, and forced to 
cancel their deliveries and to refuse new 
orders. The situation in 1920 was worse 
than the previous year. Later, when 
the Spa agreement secured larger 
deliveries of German coal, a sudden 
fall in the price of iron and steel prod- 
ucts prevented their recovery. 

Meantime, Germany was regaining 
her former markets, because she had 


cheap transportation, cheap fuel, and 
cheap labor. German iron- and steel- 
masters were able to make a profit at 
prices one half lower than those of their 
French competitors. 

Although the cost of coal in France 
later declined, even our domestic 
market was not safe from German 
competition. We saw our great railway 
companies, whose patriotism would be 
supposed to prevent such practices, 
buying large quantities of German rails 
in Belgium, under the pretense that 
they had been manufactured in that 
country. 

By this time the malady that was 
afflicting the Lorraine iron and steel 
industry was well understood. Every- 
body realized that it was caused by lack 
of fuel and lack of markets. Before the 
war, France produced five million tons 
of pig iron, which was practically equal 
to her home consumption. The an- 
nexation of Lorraine and the Saar 
increased her furnace capacity to 11 
million tons, or six million tons more 
than her maximum domestic demand. 
Unless this surplus could be sold, it 
could not be produced. French fur- 
naces found themselves facing this 
dilemma: export or shut down. 

Furthermore, the war wrought a tri- 
ple change in French manufacturing 
conditions: it led to a vast enlargement 
and betterment of our industrial plant; 
it caused a geographical redistribution 
of our factories and works; it increased 
the efficiency of our industrial and 
commercial organization. Unhappily 
the great increase in productive power 
that followed was coincident with an 
enormous shrinking in the purchasing 
power of Europe. 

It is fairly accurate to say that 
Europe has at this moment one hun- 
dred more furnaces than it can employ. 
Could not France shut down those in 
Germany, in order to start those in 
Lorraine? 
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STRUGGLING FOR STEEL 


Lorraine has been the sufferer up to 
the present, because the chief con- 
sumers of her furnace products were 
the great Rhineland steel-makers. 
Their clientele was German, and it was 
not possible to create overnight a new 
clientele in France. When Thyssen and 
Krupp were forced to abandon their 
properties in the territories France 
annexed, they still kept the customers 
those properties had formerly served; 
and our own steel kings found that 
merely taking over German plants 
helped them little in conquering the 
markets of the world. Low prices make 
markets, and markets make prosperous 
industries. 

If France is to export six million tons 
of pig iron in the form of half-manu- 
factured and manufactured steel prod- 
ucts, she must meet the prices of her 
foreign competitors. To do this, she 
must have fuel. To smelt 11 million 
tons of iron requires 13 million tons of 
coke. Now, all the coke ovens under 
the French flag, including the recently 
annexed territories and the Saar Valley, 
cannot make more than six million 
tons. 

Where, then, was France to get the 
seven million tons of coke, without 
which her Lorraine furnaces would 
remain idle? 

There was only one way: to get that 
coke from the source that supplied 
those furnaces before the war — that 
is to say, from the Ruhr. 

During the peace negotiations a 
temporary agreement was _ reached 
providing for the regular exchange of 
one ton of German coke for one and 
one-quarter tons of Lorraine ore. But 
the French broke this agreement. 
Thereupon the Germans, failing to 
receive their ore, turned to Austria, 
Sweden, Spain, and Newfoundland for 
what they needed; and they were so 
successful that within two years they 
were practically independent of the 
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Lorraine mines. They took 26 million 
tons of ore from the latter in 1913, 
and only 32,000 tons in 1922. But, 
while the Germans had solved their . 
problem, the French steel-masters were 
still as much distressed as ever for 
coke. They wondered whether it had 
been worth while to win the war, if this 
was to be the outcome. 

Meanwhile, after the London con- 
ference of August, 1922, Germany had 
been obligated to deliver 1,900,000 
tons of coal per month to all the Allies. 
Of the share that went to France, only 
11,710,365 tons of the 13,864,000 tons 
required in 1922 had been delivered. 
In other words, there was a deficit of 
fifteen per cent. 

Up to the time of our invasion of the 
Ruhr these indemnity deliveries were 
strictly exacted, even when France 
and Belgium had more coal than they 
could use, when stocks were accumulat- 
ing at the mine heads, and when we 
were selling back to the Germans not 
only coal from the Saar but also an 
appreciable portion of our reparation 
coal. The explanation for this odd 
transaction is very simple. The Comité 
des Forges, acting through the Repara- 
tions Commission, insisted on the 
delivery of this superfluous coal in 
order to force Germany to augment 
her coke deliveries. In this way they 
pushed up that country’s deliveries of 
metallurgical coke from 3,082,000 tons 
in 1921 to 4,302,000 tons in 1922. 

The Government of France ascer- 
tained through the Reparations Com- 
mission that Germany’s fuel deliveries 
were fifteen per cent less than the 
quantity stipulated. It is perfectly 
evident, however, that even if Germany 
had fulfilled her obligation to the letter, 
French furnaces would have been no 
better off; for this fifteen per cent 
would have gone but a small way to-' 
ward supplying our deficit in metal- 
lurgical coke. 
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In reality, therefore, the Comité des 
Forges was not particularly interested 
in the actual execution of Germany’s 
reparation contract. They wanted an 
entirely different arrangement — some- 
thing that M. Pierre Piessi, Head 
Secretary of the Comité des Forges, 
well described in L’Usine as ‘a new 
victory.’ 

It was to win this new victory that 
our steel magnates marched France 
into the Ruhr. 

Will it be possible to force the Ger- 
man Government to surrender its 
coke and its markets without destroy- 
ing the country’s steel industry, or at 
least making it the servant of a few 
great French steel magnates? The 
Directors of the Comité des Forges 
have been perfectly frank in discussing 
this question. Adolphe Delemer, editor 
of the Semaine politique, économique, et 
sociale, wrote a year before we occupied 
the Ruhr: — 


To-morrow, when we shall have occupied 
the Ruhr, as yesterday when we occupied 
only the left bank of the Rhine, Germany’s 
fulfillment of her obligations will still re- 
main in doubt. We know that. The fact is 
evident. We are asking her to consent to 
her own ruin. If we take further measures, 
therefore, we are really planning something 
more than collecting our mortgage. What is 
it? What is our idea? 

The occupation of the Ruhr only interests 
us so far as we are resolved to wrest from 
Germany her metallurgical supremacy. It 
must be made a means of paralyzing Ger- 
man industry, and making us supreme in 
iron and steel. Germany is to-day the most- 
to-be-feared of all our competitors in the 
international market. To exclude her from 
those markets and take her place is worth 
the occupation of the Ruhr, if that is what 
we propose. 

After that, the lower value of our money 
will enable us to compete successfully with 
England, with whom Germany is now 
competing. Our hour will have come for 
assuming supremacy in the markets of the 
world. 


The weekly organ of the steel in- 
dustry, L’Usine, is equally frank. Why 
hesitate and apologize when we dispose 
of the most powerful army in the 
world? 


When we control the coal mines of the 
Ruhr and the Saar, we shall be masters of 
part of the European market, and I believe 
that we shall be able to levy upon the ton- 
nage we furnish to German manufacturers 
and to manufacturers in neutral countries a 
surtax sufficient to reconstruct our dev- 
astated territories. 

As masters of the Ruhr, we shall be able 
to compete on a basis of equality with 
English exporters and dictate conditions to 
them. We must watch the attitude of part 
of the English press in face of this pro- 
spective eventuality. It is certain that this 
measure will shift the balance of trade in our 
favor. 

The only doubtful thing is the attitude of 
German labor toward us, and whether the 
passive resistance that they advocate will 
be actually adopted. We believe that it will 
be possible to arrange things with them on a 
friendly basis. This is essential; for the 
wage-earners in the Ruhr number half a 
million. 


Statements as categorical as these — 
made before we invaded the Ruhr— 
demonstrate clearly that the people 
really benefited had no illusions as to 
the purpose and the effect of that adven- 
ture, and that, under guise of seizing a 
productive pledge to enforce the pay- 
ment of Reparations, they intended 


-substantially to annex that district. 


Furthermore, all the details of the 
Ruhr occupation have been under ad- 
visement in Government circles for a 
long time. As early as 1921, it was 
already decided to place the engineer- 
ing control of the occupied territory 
in the hands of a high commission, 
including M. Taffanel, Manager of the 
Forges des Chatillon-Commentry, M. 
Daume, Manager of the Aciéries de 
Saint-Chamond, and M. Ader, former 
manager of the National Coal Bureau. 
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Germany’s steel-masters, who held 
their own Government under their 
thumb, had only one way to avoid the 
occupation of the Ruhr: it was to give 
the great corporations represented in 
the Comité des Forges a sixty-per-cent 
participation in the mining and metal- 
lurgical companies of Westphalia. The 
German magnates refused to make this 
concession. Therefore Poincaré dis- 


covered that Germany had failed to 
deliver fifteen per cent of the coal she 


owed in 1922, as well as a few thousand 
mining timbers and telegraph poles. 
An excuse for action having been dis- 
covered, M. Robert Pinot had only to 
pull the wires. The puppets of the 
Government and of the Reparations 
Commission jumped at his bidding. A 
great national appeal wasmade, in which 
much was said about our 1,500,000 
dead, the suffering in the devastated 
region, and the sanctity of treaties; 
and our soldiers entered Essen in glory. 


ALBERT BALLIN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


BY FELIX ROUSSEL 
President of the Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes 


[The biography of Albert Ballin, former manager of the Hamburg-American Steamship 
Company, was reviewed in the Living Age of January 21, 1922. Several reviews of the same 
book, which has been translated into English, have appeared elsewhere. However, the present 
interpretation of Ballin’s réle in the public affairs of Germany is of unique interest as coming 
from one of the leading shipping men of France.] 


From La Revue Bleue, June 16 
(Parts NaTIonatist LITERARY AND PouiTIcaAL SEMIMONTHLY) 


AtBeRT Batuin became a factor in 
foreign affairs from the moment he 
assumed administrative direction of 
the Hamburg-American Company, and 
made its development a definite phase 
of the expansion of German power. The 
most prominent examples of his method 
are his unwearied organization of ship- 
ping pools and his participation in the 
Morgan Trust. 

He was directly associated with the 
diplomatic policies of the Empire from 
1908 until the outbreak of hostilities, 
through his endeavors to ward off a con- 
flict between England and Germany for 
commercial supremacy. Ballin was 
never an official representative of his 


Government. He worked from the out- 
side. He conferred constantly with his 
English friends, particularly Sir Ernest 
Cassel. His Government could either 
endorse or disavow his acts. But he 
never made an approach, never wrote a 
letter, never had a conversation, with- 
out previously consulting with the 
Kaiser, Admiral von Tirpitz, or the 
Chancellor, or without keeping them 
conversant with all he did. 

Sir Ernest Cassel, his British in- 
termediary, was ‘a German by birth, 
who emigrated to England in his youth 
and became one of the greatest finan- 
ciers in the world. He was an intimate 
personal friend of the Prince of Wales, 
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the future King Edward VII, as well as 
his banker and political advisor. Dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, King Ed- 
ward came to Cassel’s house almost 
every day to have a game of bridge.’ 

Cassel devoted his great influence to 
fostering an understanding between his 
adopted country and his mother coun- 
try —that is, Germany. He never 
hesitated to call himself a German, and 
for that reason was excluded from the 
British Secret Council during the war. 

Ballin considered Anglo-German ri- 
valry a far more serious threat to peace 
than the Franco-Russian Alliance. He 
believed that if this rivalry could be 
obviated there was little danger of war. 
In his opinion the reason for the grow- 
ing antagonism between the two coun- 
tries was Germany’s naval programme. 
He used to say: ‘England, who owns a 
third of the inhabited world, and is re- 
solved to preserve her possessions, can- 
not renounce her maritime supremacy.’ 
Possibly, in spite of his broad vision, he 
did not sufficiently consider that the 
rapid and enormous growth of Ger- 
many’s merchant marine inevitably 
implied a corresponding expansion of 
her naval power. 

However that may be, Ballin was 
right in advocating an understanding 
between England and Germany. But 
was such an understanding possible? 
His biographer says it could not come 
to pass, ‘because there was no spirit of 
compromise in Germany; the Germans 
were poorly informed of conditions 
abroad, and overestimated their own 
strength. These faults were character- 
istic of pre-war Germany, which was 
dominated by two powerful influences: 
the old Prussian spirit and big industry. 
These two forces, different as they were 
from each other, found a common meet- 
ing-ground in a high-tariff policy — a 
policy to which Germany doubtless 
owed her prosperity, but at the cost of 
grave difficulties with other Powers.’ 
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Unquestionably Ballin and Cassel 
were adversaries worthy of each other’s 
steel. But in this particular matter 
they were not opponents. Both sought 
the same object. Their ideas harmo- 
nized, their vision was equally clear. 
If they had been the plenipotentiaries 
of the two nations for whom they 
negotiated behind the scenes, Great 
Britain and Germany would have come 
to an understanding. 

But their hands were not free. Each 
spoke as the mouthpiece of men whom 
he was unable to bring to his point of 
view. During their conferences, they 
were forced to exercise the utmost 
prudence to avoid compromising the 
policies of their respective Govern- 
ments. When they reported to their 
superiors, each doubtless presented 
forcibly the thesis of his opponent, and 
tried to reconcile ideas that at bottom 
could not be reconciled. In any case, 
Ballin seems constantly to have 
preached moderation to the Kaiser, the 
head of the navy, and the Chancellor. 

He began by advocating a reduction 
of the German naval programme. 
Later he championed the naval holiday 
proposed by the English, which gave 
rise to so many misunderstandings and 
evasions. But the German Govern- 
ment sought mainly a political accord. 
Its formula was vague, but contained 
implications easy enough to divine: 
England’s support or neutrality if Ger- 
many became involved in a war with 
France or Russia. Although certain 
liberal ministers in England sympa- 
thized with Germany, had little use for 
France, and hardly troubled to conceal 
their dislike of Russia, the British mind 
shrinks from political entanglements. 
Nevertheless, in 1912, on the eve of 
Lord Haldane’s mission to Germany, 
the Cabinet seemed disposed to second 
the efforts of Ballin and Cassel, and 
there was some vague discussion of a 
treaty of neutrality. 
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These good intentions were defeated 
by incidents that illustrate the nervous 
susceptibility that prevailed among 
both peoples. For example, late in Oc- 
tober 1908, William gave out his fa- 
mous Daily Telegraph interview, which 
produced unspeakable bewilderment in 
Germany. ‘The Kaiser should have 
realized the political effect of his state- 
ments and should not have opened his 
heart with such inconsiderate sincerity; 
but that was one of his great faults.’ 

Then, in July 1911, came the dis- 
patch of the gunboat Panther to Agadir, 
which renewed the tension and inspired 
Lloyd George to deliver a violent speech 
in which he asserted that England 
could not permit questions affecting her 
vital interest to be disposed of as if she 
did not exist. 

A year later, in 1912, Winston 
Churchill delivered another speech that 
angered Germany, in which he said: ‘A 
great fleet is a stern necessity for Eng- 
land, but it is a luxury for Germany.’ 
The Kaiser took these words as a per- 
sonal insult. In a telegram dated March 
19, 1912, he mentions ‘Churchill’s in- 
credible speech, which an influential 
section of the English press and many 
of his countrymen consider a challenge 
to Germany; and they are quite right.’ 
The Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
shared his sovereign’s indignation, and 
wrote to Ballin: ‘Churchill seems to 
be an incorrigible bounder.’ 

However, Ballin’s biographer be- 
lieves that the speech was not meant to 
be aggressive. It was an analysis of the 
naval rivalry of the two countries. 
Churchill proposed a naval holiday. 
The author adds that he himself trans- 
lated and circulated in Germany the 
complete text of the speech, with the 
help of a committee to cultivate good 
relations between the two countries. 
“We did not have much success, to be 
sure, because in each country powerful 
influences were at work to defeat such 
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a rapprochement, and to commit us to 
the policy of parare bellum.’ 

This nervous crisis occurred just a 
month after Lord Haldane’s visit to 
Berlin, which promised to pave the 
way for an understanding, although of 
a somewhat vague nature. William 
stated that Lord Haldane had shown 
himself ‘very courteous and reason- 
able.’ Both London and Berlin pro- 
fessed to be well satisfied with the 
success of the visit. Asquith made an 
optimistic statement in Parliament, 
and the Chancellor in the Reichstag. 

Was Churchill’s mere remark about a 
navy being a luxury enough to wreck all 
these fine prospects? Soon secret criti- 
cism began on both sides, and each be- 
gan to question the good faith of the 
other. The Germans said that the Eng- 
lish were insincere in their proposals, 
that Haldane’s mission to Berlin was a 
trick; or that, in any case, he had been 
disavowed by his Government. Simul- 
taneously, conservative circles in Eng- 
land argued with great passion that 
Germany could not be trusted, and that 
a powerful navy was England’s only 
safety. 

Fair play is certainly une belle devise, 
but highly idealistic. Ballin and Cassel 
doubtless practised it so far as was pos- 
sible between big business men; but it is 
even more difficult to observe between 
politicians and diplomats. Beyond 
question, both gentlemen honestly 
desired a friendly understanding be- 
tween England and Germany, and 
British Liberals shared this wish. After 
February, 1912, the latter kept talking 
of a neutrality treaty. But what neu- 
trality, and under what conditions? 
Furthermore, the men handling matters 
on both sides were guided by public 
opinion. In Germany public opinion 
was manufactured by enthusiastic 
naval propagandists; in England there 
was no need to manufacture opinion, 
for Britain’s naval supremacy is the 





unalterable tradition of the nation. 
When the English insisted on a reduc- 
tion in the German naval programme, 
they demanded that William and his 
Chancellor undertake something the 
German people would not permit. Two 
of Ballin’s reports to the Kaiser, one 
written early in 1910 and the other 
about the middle of that year, give an 
excellent insight into English opinion. 
Just now everybody is talking a protec- 
tive tariff and a customs union with the 
colonies. Hatred of Germany is so violent 
that it is embarrassing to meet one’s old 
friends, because you discover at once that 
everybody has gone mad, and talks of 
nothing but the next war and a high tariff. 


I must confess that things look dark to 
me in respect to England. The English are 
no longer able to meet us in open competi- 
tion, and if they did not have great reserves 
of capital, if a flood of gold was not pouring 
into the country from their great colonies, 
they would soon, with their conservative 
traditions and habits, become negligible 
rivals for us in competition for the markets 
of the world. 


The epilogue of the failure of Hal- 
dane’s mission was the resignation of 
the German Ambassador at London, 
Count Metternich. He had been an 
ardent advocate of an understanding 
between the two countries, and had 
submitted an official report in which he 
stated that if Germany persisted in her 
big navy programme there would be 
war with England not later than 1915. 
The Kaiser made a caustic marginal 
memorandum on this note. The Am- 
bassador understood, and resigned ‘for 
reasons of health.’ 

One naturally asks what William’s 
personal attitude was during these 
critical six years. Ballin’s memoirs 
contain several suggestive hints regard- 
ing this, and two documents from the 
Kaiser that are most illuminating. 

All the world knows that Edward VII 
and his nephew never liked each other. 
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The King of England did not visit 
Berlin officially until the ninth year of 
his reign. William II openly criticized 
the private life of his uncle when the 
latter was still Prince of Wales, and 
made no secret of the fact that he dis- 
approved of him. Moreover, a peculiar 
family sentiment made William regard 
it an outrage that his relatives should 
lend the prestige of their crown to a 
policy that he considered detrimental 
to the German Empire. When the war 
came, he thought his own kinsmen in 
England had betrayed him. 

The first of the two documents I have 
mentioned is republished entire in the 
biography, over William’s own signa- 
ture. Late in 1911, a few months after 
the Agadir incident, Ballin sent to the 
Kaiser an article from the Westminster 
Gazette, with a note saying that it re- 
flected the ideas of British Liberals 
upon foreign policy. This article was in 
general very friendly to Germany. The 
Kaiser returned it to Ballin, underlined 
and annotated in his own hand, with 
the following comment: — 


Excellent, except for the ridiculous idea 
that we seek the leadership of Central 
Europe. We are Central Europe, and it is 
perfectly natural that weaker nations should 
depend on us, or be attracted into our 
sphere of influence, especially if they are of 
our own race. The English won’t admit 
that, because it spoils their theory of a 
balance of power, which consists in manceu- 
vring the great European Powers against 
each other at their will; and also because 
that would create a united continent, which 
they want to prevent at any cost. That ex- 
plains these lies about our craving leader- 
ship. Leadership? One should see that they 
demand that for themselves, and already 
exercise it throughout the world. We 
Hohenzollerns have never entertained such 
ambitions, nor followed such nebulous aims. 
God grant that we never may. 

Wituiam, I. R. 


If this note reveals William’s secret 
bitterness against England, the second 
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document is still more suggestive, for it 
predicted in 1912, with absolute preci- 
sion, the crisis he already believed in- 
evitable, which was to occur in 1914. It 
is a letter of the Kaiser to Ballin, dated 
December 5, 1912, in which he states 
that the relations of Austria and Serbia 
are very strained. Serbia counts on the 
assistance of Russia, and Germany 
must help Austria. The latter country 
is facing an historical crisis that im- 
perils her very existence. Is she to re- 
main German and Germany’s ally, or is 
she to be overwhelmed by the Slavic 
flood? So a race war is imminent, in 
which the Germans will be arrayed 
against the presumptuous Slavs. This 
conflict of races cannot be avoided, for 
the future of the Hapsburgs and of ‘our 
Fatherland’ is at stake. The issue is 
one of life and death for all the Ger- 
mans in Europe. The letter goes on to 
say: — 


England has so far supported the Austro- 
Hungarian contention. That is a fact of 
great importance. Since war against Russia 
inevitably involves war against France, 
it is imperative to know whether, in a con- 
flict that is exclusively continental, Eng- 
land will remain neutral, for last Febru- 
ary she proposed a neutrality treaty with 
us! 

Now on December 6, Haldane, evidently 
at the instance of Grey, called upon Lich- 
novsky and declared bluntly to our stupe- 
fied Ambassador that, if Germany became 
involved in a war with Russia and France, 
England would not remain neutral, but 
would immediately rally to the side of 
France. He gave as a reason for this that 
England could not permit and never would 
permit Germany to become supreme in 
Europe, for this would lead to the formation 
of a continental bloc. Therefore England 
could not, at any cost, permit France to be 
crushed. You can imagine the effect of this 
report on Wilhelmstrasse. As for myself, I 
am not surprised. As you know, I have 
always rated England an enemy in case of 
war. I am glad to see the situation cleared 
up, even in this negative way. 
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It seems that the attitude of kind old 
Haldane had been oddly distorted in 
the eyes of the Kaiser. Ballin immedi- 
ately sought information of Cassel, who 
was Haldane’s friend. Haldane has- 
tened to inform Cassel that he had a 
half-hour’s most agreeable conversation 
with the German Ambassador, during 
which there had been an opportunity to 
discuss the formula adopted at Berlin 
during his visit there: namely, that 
England was interested in the integrity 
of France. Prince Lichnovsky, in his 
famous memorandum upon his mission 
to London, refers to this conversation 
without expressing the least surprise at 
its tenor, and adds: ‘All the men in 
charge of affairs expressed themselves 
as of the same opinion.’ 

The way the facts were presented to 
the Emperor proves that the men in his 
intimate circle were doing their best to 
poison relations between the two coun- 
tries instead of bettering them in the 
way Ballin was trying to do. And the 
two documents just quoted show that 
these evil counselors found William’s 
mind only too ready to accept their 
version. 

So as early as the end of 1912, the 
Kaiser predicted a war between Aus- 
tria and Serbia, the intervention of 
Russia, followed by that of France 
under her treaty obligations, and last 
of all, England’s refusal to remain 
neutral. It seems paradoxical, after 
these revelations, to represent the 
French Government and Poincaré’s 
personal influence as the ultimate in- 
stigators of a war that Berlin, at this 
early date, already considered inevi- 
table. 

Moreover, Ballin was sent to London 
by Secretary von Jagow soon after July 
16, 1914, on a mission that his biog- 
rapher does not explain. On this oc- 
casion, he met Grey, Haldane, and 
Churchill, all of whom he found eager 
for peace. They did not begin to fear a 
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conflict until after the Austrian note of 
July 23. 


When Ballin returned to Germany on 
July 27, he still thought that a skillful 
German diplomat might bring about an 
entente with England and France that 
would assure peace and prevent Russia 
from taking military measures. He reported 
that England and the people at the head of 
its Government were absolutely resolved 
upon peace, and that the French Govern- 
ment was so averse to war that its represent- 
atives in London had been, to quote Ballin’s 
words, ‘very humble,’ and were doing all 
they could to forestall such a catastrophe. 
‘But,’ he continued, ‘England is under 
formal obligations to France to range her- 
self on her side in case she is attacked with- 
out provocation. Great Britain would cer- 
tainly not tolerate an invasion of Belgium 
as the proposed German plan of campaign 
contemplates.’ Everything that Ballin said 
is confirmed by the reports of the Ambas- 
sador, Prince Lichnovsky, and by the ac- 
counts of the other members of the Em- 
bassy, who have described their impressions 
during these critical days. 


It is often said that the Germans 
made a great psychological mistake in 
invading Belgium, and that if they had 
refrained from this, England would 
have remained neutral. The hesitation 
and the divisions in the British Cabinet 
late in July contributed to strengthen 
this opinion. No one can say what 
passed through the minds of certain 
English ministers at the decisive hour, 
when it became necessary to assume a 
tremendous responsibility. On such oc- 
casions, mediocre men waver and 
shrink, like criminals before the scaf- 
fold. The only illusion that the Ger- 
mans had was as to their own strength. 
They were warned of England’s inten- 
tions, but what did the ‘miserable little 
British Army’ weigh in the balances of 
history? 

However, Ballin chased his will-o’- 
the-wisp with untiring persistence. He 








continued his conferences with Cassel. 
In 1914, on the very eve of the war, and 

when it was already decided,‘he tried to 

bring about an interview between 

Admiral von Tirpitz and Churchill. 

This enterprise, like so many others, 

failed on account of the Kaiser’s inter- 

ference. Before Ballin could try a new 

tack, the catastrophe was upon him. 

Readers will see that France played 
a minor part in all this. She was re- 
garded as a vassal of England, and 
bound to the fortunes of Russia. The 
true conflict was between the Germans 
and the Slavs in the East; and be- 
tween the English and Germans in the 
West. 

So France never held a large place in 
Ballin’s international plans. She was 
regarded as a negligible quantity. He 
seldom mentions her, and when he 
does, it is with an accent of contempt. 
When war proved inevitable, he re- 
garded her elimination as a preliminary 
necessity — and as something certain. 
After that, it would be possible to ar- 
range with England. Undoubtedly the 
instability of French politics had not 
escaped him. But the brain of this 
great business man was quite unable to 
comprehend the immense reserve of 
atavistic strength in our peasants, their 
power of resistance in a war to defend 
their soil. They were the men who 
stood fast on the Marne, the Iser, and 
at Verdun, and who on two occasions — 
September, 1914, and May, 1918 — 
rallied after what seemed hopeless 
defeat. For Ballin economic resources 
and commercial organization were the 
sole factors in history. Moral forces 
counted for nothing in his eyes, though 
they are truly everything when guided 
by a great will. The ablest General 
Staff is not such a will; it is a syndicate. 
After all, what finally counts is the 
man; at need, even a shepherdess may 
suffice — Jeanne d’Arc. 















PRESENT GERMANY THROUGH HOHENZOLLERN EYES 


BY PRINCE WILHELM VON HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN 


[The writer is the head of the elder, Roman Catholic branch of the Hohenzollern line, and 
the brother of King Ferdinand of Rumania, to whom the letter is addressed. Sigmaringen 
Castle, from which it is written, is one of the most beautiful seats on the upper Danube. Since 
1849, when this house transferred its ruling privileges to the Prussian branch, tt has exereised 
no hereditary political authority in Germany. We publish this letter as an interesting picture 
of the political opinions and the private life of the ciroles te which the writer belongs.] 


From Die Rote Fahne, June 29 
(Beri Orricta, Communist Datty) 


SIGMARINGEN, May 20, 1928 
My pEarR Nanpo, 

Your approaching name day gives 
me a welcome excuse to send you, with 
my good wishes, news of ourselves; 
and except for the fact that we are all 
well, and that conditions at home in 
most regions — except Berlin, Thurin- 
gia, and Saxony — are gradually grow- 
ing better, and nationalist ideas and 
sentiment are gaining ground every- 
where, there is little that it is pleasant 
to report. French tyranny and terror 
are naturally having a disastrous in- 
fluence upon public and private affairs 
and living conditions in the occupied 
territory. Everyone is suffering from 
this. Railway service is generally cur- 
tailed; prices are mounting to the 
heavens in sympathy with the infla- 
tion of the mark; and a man who is 
not a millionaire is naturally very 
badly off. He can scarcely provide 
himself with the simplest necessities. 
As a result great misery prevails. 
People formerly reputed rich are com- 
pletely impoverished, and driven to 
seek public assistance. 

The Franco-Belgian adventure in 
the Ruhr is largely responsible for this. 
I pass over the question whether our 
enemies are violating international 
law, whether this action was a political 
necessity for France; but I insist, not 


only as a German, but as any right- 
minded man would, that the conduct 
of the French in the occupied territory 
is a scandal that defiantly disgraces 
all culture and civilization. The daily 
beating-up of people who do nothing 
more than their patriotic duty, the 
brutal and base way in which families 
are ejected from their homes, the ar- 
rests and convictions, the fines and 
imprisonments, unjustified even under 
French military law in time of war, the 
death sentences,— and added to all 
that, the assassinations, and the con- 
stant violation of women and girls, — 
are crimes that cry to Heaven, and 
can’t be even faintly appreciated by 
outsiders. 

Since we cannot count on foreign 
help, and all Europe, including Eng- 
land, trembles before the mighty Dic- 
tator, Poincaré, we must resort to the 
only weapon that is left us — passive 
resistance. How effective this weapon 
has been, the French know to their sor- 
row; and if Paris and Versailles do not 
relax the policy of terrorism they have 
followed hitherto, passive resistance 
will continue to serve us well, and to be 
decidedly unpleasant for the oppres- 
sors. The Ruhr occupation is a blow in 
the water, a political blunder; and the 
treatment of the German population, 
and the brutality and trickery that are 
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employed against them, are merely 
low acts of vengeance. 

All atrocities, violations of law, and 
murders under the guise of justice are 
simply denied in Paris, or extenuated 
with untrue explanations, while Eu- 
rope looks on without protest at the 
disgusting spectacle. But denials do 
not help. Countless foreigners from 
every country have seen with their own 
eyes how the French are conducting 
themselves. However, it was left to 
one English lady, herself a fast friend 
of France, to show courage enough to 
publish what she saw in the Times. 

Our last tender, which was more or 
less suggested by England, was re- 
jected in Paris and Brussels as unac- 
ceptable. The sum we offered was 
regarded as too small; but the sums 
that the French have stolen on the 
Rhine and in the Ruhr — fully thirty- 
five billion up to the present time — 
are not to be counted in. France is 
willing to negotiate with us if we cease 
passive resistance,— the best proof 
that this is effective, — but we cannot 
consent to do this until the French 
have evacuated the Ruhr and restored 
the status quo ante — that is, the occu- 
pation as provided by the Versailles 
Treaty. We cannot go into conference 
without weapons. Otherwise we shall 
be dealt with even more arbitrarily 
and unjustly than before. We must 
insist upon negotiating on a basis of 
equality. France still fears an armed 
Germany, and that she may reap the 
harvest she herself is now sowing. 
Hatred for France here is unbounded, 
and the Germans are beginning to be 
chauvinist. Eagerness to pay the 
French back in their own coin is uni- 
versal, even among the Socialists. 
The only people who continue to play 
a traitorous réle are the Commun- 
ists, and a few incurable pacifists. 

You are doubtless better informed as 
to the condition of the French army 





than we are. It is generally asserted, 
however, — and the fact has been con- 
firmed to me by Hollanders, — that 
discipline is very bad, and that whole- 
sale desertions are occurring. Inter- 
cepted French and Belgian military 
letters likewise confirm this rumor. 

I can give you but a very pale 
picture of conditions in the Ruhr. 
From the reports of people who have 
been there and a few letters, I learn 
that conditions are much worse than 
the newspapers represent. Our people 
are waging a heroic battle. They are 
undergoing a martyrdom such as the 
history of the world has scarce ever 
recorded. Noone can foresee what the 
immediate future will bring forth. 
However, it is claimed that the French 
propose to extend the occupation still 
farther. Anything is possible; but 
they will encounter the same resistance 
everywhere. We must not give the 
French an excuse for war by our own 
reckless acts; but the people are seeth- 
ing with indignation, so that a new 
Sicilian Vespers would surprise no one. 

Our last tender was made much too 
early. The French and Belgians should 
have had more time to convince them- 
selves that their Ruhr adventure is 
fruitless. Their difficulties must grow 
greater. Furthermore, success in 
this undertaking has become for them 
a question of prestige, just as a reso- 
lute continuance of passive resistance 
is for us. No one here was surprised 
because our tender was _ rejected; 
though there was some disappoint- 
ment that England and Italy should 
have also considered it unacceptable. 
In some ways I am glad it was re- 
jected; for the Social-Democrats were 
conducting a lively agitation to have it 
made, and every check their policy 
receives gratifies me. However, they 
are as unteachable as the Centre. 
Both advocate a still more liberal and 
conciliatory offer to the enemy, which 
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will naturally have precisely the same 
reception as its predecessor. 

At home it is a satisfaction to report 
that patriotic sentiment is growing. 
Parliament is still solidly behind Chan- 
cellor Cuno; and the fact that he did 
not resign when his offer was rejected 
was an unpleasant disappointment for 
Paris, which fears Cuno as one of the 
most dangerous men in Germany. 
The Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
Severing, is secretly laboring for Cuno’s 
overthrow. He is a Left Social-Demo- 
crat, and would prefer to see the radical 
Socialist Breitscheid, or the sugar- 
water politician Wirth, at the head of 
the Government. Such a change in the 
Chancellorship would precipitate a 
bitter political crisis at home; for 
Bavaria would refuse to codperate 
with either of the gentlemen mentioned. 
Their appointment would be the signal 
for the Hitler people to break lose and 
attack Thuringia, Saxony, and Berlin. 

National-Socialist ideals also pre- 
vail in the excellent South German 
Reichswehr and the police force. The 
discontent that this movement reveals 
is due to the measures that Severing 
and the almost Bolshevist Soviet 
Government of Thuringia have taken 
against all patriotic organizations that 
receive their support in part from the 
Right. The fact that some of these 
bodies, like Hitler’s National-Socialists, 
have-gone too far, is not only unwise 
but endangers domestic peace. Like- 
wise, the illegal interference of Prussia 
in Bavarian affairs has not increased 
Bavaria’s love for Berlin. 

Sentiment in Bavaria, which has 
again become overwhelmingly mon- 
archist, is a constant irritation for the 
Red gentlemen. Everything here 
would be most satisfactory if we did 
not have in —— an excessively dis- 
agreeable Prime Minister. The black 
man with the red vest is an utterly 
unreliable person, a worshiper of that 


St. Matthew of Biberach, Erzberger, 
and a devoted follower of the two 
Chancellors Fehrenbach and Wirth — 
that is, a fulfill-the-Treaty man to the 
limit. 

In April, I and Adelgunde spent a 
few days in Munich at the silver wed- 
ding of Uncle Leopold and Aunt 
Gisela. We went by auto and visited 
en route Count Max —— in Obers- 
hausen, Prince Fugger in Kirchheim, 
and Prince Siegen (sic) in Waal. We 
spent a night at Obershausen and 
Kirchheim; but only took breakfast 
at Waal. We came back via Allgiu, 
taking breakfast at Kirchheim. On 
the way we made the acquaintance of 
several beautiful castles. At Kirch- 
heim there is a fabulous collection of 
art treasures; but the great castle is 
otherwise furnished with an unfortu- 
nate absence of good taste. 

The Munich doings were very beau- 
tiful, and brought back vividly the 
old times — with uniforms, ribbons and 
orders, beautiful ladies wearing fine 
jewels and decorations, and very 
tasteful toilettes. There was a circle 
of several hundred people, and a big 
soirée at Ruprecht’s that had a de- 
cidedly military character; an elegant 
breakfast with the golden-jubilee 
couple, a visit with Aunt Arnulf, and 
the ceremonies at the church followed 
by a splendid breakfast at Ruprecht’s. 

Ruprecht is treated just like a king: 
addressed as ‘His Majesty’ in the 
toasts, and even on the street you gen- 
erally hear him spoken of as King 
Ruprecht; but he keeps very tactfully 
in the background in order to avoid 
unpleasant demonstrations. 

Death has recently made painful 
gaps in the ranks of the German 
princes: Aunt Louise of Baden, Wilmi 
Weimar, and Paul Mecklenburg. In 
losing Aunt Louise I lose more than I 
can describe. She was more than a 
motherly friend, for during the recent 
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years our relations have been particu- 
larly intimate and confidential, and 
she will be sadly missed. Wilmi 
Weimar was always a loyal friend of 
mine, although somewhat peculiar. 
Paul Mecklenburg drank in his later 
years. The last time I saw him, a year 
and a half ago, he was quite full — 7 

I went in an automobile to Baden- 
Baden to Aunt Louise’s funeral —a 
charming ride, especially through the 
wooded cliff country of the Murgtal. 
The funeral service was long and formal 
and the heat stifling. There was a 
great gathering of princes, who did not 
arrive, however, until the beginning 
of the service, so that we had little 
opportunity to converse. Besides the 
Badens and the Swedens were the 
Crown Princess, Heinrich, Eitel Fritz, 
and Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, 
Werni and Wolfgang of Hess, Pol and 
Lissy Braunschweig, and many others. 

That evening I took supper in the 
strictest family privacy with Fritz and 
Hilda. Motar, Vicky, and Wilhelm of 
Sweden were the other guests. 

The next morning I returned and 
visited again Alt-Piersbach and its 
glorious Romanesque cloister church. 
Last week we had as our guest Frau 
Minister Roth, the widow of the former 
Swiss Ambassador at Berlin. She is 
a very amusing and intellectual lady. 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia also has 
spent a few days with us. Wednesday 
we expect my sister-in-law Hildegarde 
for a long visit. The children are com- 
ing here again on my name day. 

I should like to take this opportu- 
nity to repeat the request I made at 
Weinsberg, to have my letters to 
Uncle Karl returned; for they are of 
great importance to me in writing the 
recollections of my life, on which I 
have been engaged for two years. 
These are not to be published, but 
to give my successor a clear picture of 
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the times in which I lived, for I have 
possibly seen more than many other 
men of my rank. 

It is an abominable thing to publish 
one’s memoirs too soon, as we have 
had only too many occasions to note of 
late. Now the memoirs of Field- 
Marshal Count von Waldersee are out. 
They are amusing, in places very tact- 
less, and their publication while our 
poor Kaiser is alive is as unhappy as 
could possibly be. The nephew must 
have expected a tremendous income 
from his sensational book, else it is 
inconceivable that he should have done 
what he did, for he has injured his 
uncle likewise. 

We expect many visitors during 
June: Uncle Leopold and Aunt Lischen, 
my mother-in-law, Treni and Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, with Kippelt, who 
spent a few hours with us a couple of 
days ago. The weather was wonderful, 
and as warm as midsummer early in 
May, so that we began to breakfast 
out of doors very early. Later it 
turned cold and frosty, and to-day 
(Whitsunday) is our first pleasant 
warm weather since. It has brought 
us an immense number of foreign 
visitors. Everything has blossomed 
out at once: fruit trees, lilacs, and 
golden shower. To-day we are at 
least three weeks in advance of the 
season. We shall not have much 
fruit, which is to be regretted, but is 
not surprising after the tremendous 
crop last year. I will wind up my news 
by telling you that Lally is expecting 
another happy event in October. 

We hope that all goes well with you, 
and that the political situation in 
Rumania is calm and satisfactory; for 
I follow events there with as great 
interest as I used to do. The condi- 
tions in your Hinterland seem to me to 
be still precarious, and the attitude of 
Turkey as bad as ever. There is so 
much tinder lying about that I fear 
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the World War was only a preparation 
for Europe’s final conflagration. Unless 
our continent recovers itself and re- 
turns to decency and morality in 
international affairs, we shall certainly 
see the fall of Western civilization. 

The future of our governments can- 
not rest upon continued warfare. The 
World War was based upon war and 
victory. The Versailles Treaty was 
based upon war and victory. The so- 
called League of Nations is based on 
war and victory. Our own revolution 
was based on war and victory. Our 
whole economic life to-day is per- 
meated with this war-and-victory idea. 
Loyalty and faith have vanished from 
the world. How can we get back to 
normal conditions? The lie about 
Germany’s guilt is the greatest obstacle 
to genuine peace. But so long as that 
lie is essential in the policy of certain 
statesmen, peace is impossible. 

I am sending you to-day a little 
book that my archivist, Hebeisen, has 
written to commemorate the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the elevation 
of our house to princely rank. It is 
entitled: The Two First Hohenzollern 
Princes and Cardinal Evtel Friedrich von 
Hohenzollern, and Their Significance for 
the Catholic Movement of Our Time in 
Germany. It is no masterpiece so far 
as style is concerned, but a laborious 
work, based upon the study of original 
documents, and brings to light much 
new material hitherto unknown. We 
did not celebrate that anniversary, 
which occurred on the twenty-eighth 
of last month, because such observ- 
ances do not correspond with the spirit 
of the present times, and the fact that 
it fell in” Passion Week made it easier 
for me to omit its formal observance. 

I am busy now making all sorts of 
improvements in the Castle. They will 
take at least two months, for all such 
work goes forward now with incredible 
slowness. The King’s and the Baden 


chambers will be completely trans- 
formed. The wall that separates the 
two royal chambers is to be taken 
down, and the whole room hung with a 
beautiful antique Genoese satin that 
I got from a palace in Vittelo. The 
little gallery beside it is to have an- 
other old Genoese satin and Fried- 
richian furniture. The Baden Salon 
is already finished, with the woodwork 
from the former music-room of Hechin- 
ger Palace, with Louis XVI furniture, 
all silvered, and with a charming chest 
copied from the gift of Friedrich 
Wilhelm III to Field-Marshal Bliicher. 
The sleeping-room will be hung with 
the same red damask that is hung in 
the Appartimenti Borgia at the Vati- 
can, which is likewise an acquisition of 
my Italian journey in 1914. The old 
Red Room, that always irritated me, is 
no longer to be a living-room, but is to 
be converted into’ a bathroom and 
toilet, in Italian late Renaissance with 
yellow and white marble. All the rest 
remains unchanged. The whole suite 
will constitute a very aristocratic 
apartment, a lodging fit for connoisseurs 
and people of cultivated taste. This 
improvement is one of the few pleas- 
ures which a person can indulge in 
during such times as these, and then 
only if he already has his furniture and 
materials on hand. 

When will the time come that I can 
show you all of this? It seems very 
remote, for the hostility,toward other 
countries is very bitter here. At 
Munich the hotels and restaurants will 
not receive a Frenchman or Belgian, 
and most shops have cards in the win- 
dows with the announcement: ‘No 
Admittance to French and Belgians.’ 
Those who sow hate, reap hate. Now I 
must close. Adelgunde joins me in 
sincere greetings and good wishes for 
yourself; and in sending Missy and 
thine all love and blessings. 


Ever thy devoted brother, WitHELM. 
































For a man to moralize on the domestic- 
servant problem — it is just as much a 
problem here in the Andes as it is at 
home — seems, at first impression, to 
betray a lack of proportion. However, 
out here one’s immediate human world 
consists of the servants and one’s self. 
After nearly five months’ experience I 
have arrived at a settled conviction 
that, however little you pay servants in 
rural Peru, it will be a case of over- 
payment. Really they should pay a 
premium for obtaining the job. 
Potential servants must have some- 
where to sleep — you supply quarters. 
They need food—much food — to 
eat. That you provide is better quality, 
and greater bulk, than they would get 
normally. They must have an oppor- 
tunity of greeting and entertaining 
their friends. These facilities you also 
make available. And in return you get 
what? A minimum of attention when 
they are not distracted by their private 
interests, and a modest portion of the 
total food consumed. For this per- 
functory return you pay wages, small it 
is true, judged by English standards of 
actual money, but infinitely greater 
than the English remuneration when 
judged by standards of performance. 
At first the servants amuse you by 
their casua]ness, their insouciance, and 
their general reluctance to settle down 
to allotted tasks. But amusement soon 
gives place to irritation. And after a 
time, if you are lucky, this is succeeded 
by apathetic indifference. The sooner 
you pass from the mood irritable to the 
mood indifferent the better for your 
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physical and mental well-being. To get 
angry is simply a futile proceeding; it 
leaves the culprits unperturbed and 
merely converts you, for the nonce, 
into a nerve-strung person. 

During the rainy season my retainers 
emulate the dormouse. Never were 
there such heavy sleepers. At Santo 
Tomas, in the ordinary way, dinner is 
over well before eight o’clock and the 
domestics retire, yawning heavily. 
Normally I awaken at six and when 
the watch points to nigh unto seven I 
begin the deadly daily round. A series 
of yells produces Alejandro, looking 
like nothing on this or any other planet. 
With groans, barely suppressed, he 
drags himself outdoors to take down 
the wooden covering of my window and 
thus permit the sun, if sun there be, to 
enter. He then proceeds to the more 
difficult task of persuading Juliana 
that morning has come. 

When Juliana emerges at length she 
is not an inviting prospect. If Ale- 
jandro resembles no known product, 
animal or vegetable, on the globe, 
Juliana typifies a vision that you may 
see in dreams, after reading Dante’s 
Inferno and partaking of a lobster 
salad overnight. She struggles toward 
the kitchen — poor ill-used wench, she 
has had but eleven and a half hours’ 
repose — and begins the weary process 
of boiling eggs and making coffee; a 
strangely lengthy process it is too. 
Alejandro moves streamward to get 
water for my wash; arranges towel, 
soap, tooth materials, and then, ex- 
hausted by his outburst of energy, 
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sinks down on a big stone to watch, 
with glazed eye, my ablutions. 

But it may happen, on occasion, that 
I have been writing or reading to an 
unusually late hour, despite the moths 
and other vermin. The sequel is that 
my morning slumber is extra heavy, so 
that it may be nine o’clock ere I 
awaken. Ergo it is nine o’clock before 
the staff make a move. One morning, 
following a more than normally sleep- 
less night, my watch pointed to ten 
o’clock. Yet not a sound was heard 
from without. The customary yells for 
Alejandro were more vigorous than 
usual, and a few healthy curses went 
with them. Despite the fact that, on 
this occasion, Alejandro’s rest hours 
numbered nearly fifteen, he was as 
jaded as ever — Juliana more so. 

It is not until my breakfast has been 
served, and their own concluded, that 
any suggestion of returning animation 
can be noted. At about 11 a.m. Juliana 


has emerged from her state of coma; 
Alejandro has come to the conclusion 
that life might be worse after all. 
Thenceforward the day proceeds more 
or less regularly. 

Curiously enough, these somnolent 
habits are a direct result of having 


entered domestic service. In their 
ordinary lives they are up betimes. 
When Alejandro, for instance, lodges 
with his ‘mama’ — astern old dame — 
he is about before six ‘doing his bit’ in 
the family scheme. So with Juliana in 
her Chachapoyas abode. The fact that 
they are presumed now to be attending 
to the wants of someone else has the 
topsy-turvy effect of converting them 
into invertebrate beings. They seem to 
imagine that their employer should 
now look after them; that any sense of 
initiative — assuming, optimistically, 
that they possess that faculty — may 
be let slide. 

They cannot be alone even when 
sleeping. The honeyed inducement 
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offered by Englishwomen through the 
Times of ‘own bedroom’ would drive 
away any Peruvian aspirant for a job. 
When the rooms at the Mill House 
were parceled out originally, Juliana 
and Rosita were given one apartment; 
Alejandro, another. Before the end of 
the week they had all moved into one 
room. With the departure of Rosita, 
Alejandro and Juliana remained as 
joint occupants. But ere the tongue of 
scandal wags, I hasten to add that they 
are always chaperoned. Never a night 
passes without one of Juliana’s friends, 
or one of Alejandro’s numerous rela- 
tives, partaking of Mill House hospi- 
tality. Even when the number of 
uninvited guests grows larger, the one 
apartment serves, although there are 
two other rooms unoccupied. They all 
huddle up together in such formation 
that some degree of comfort, and a 
reasonable amount of floor space in 
which to spit, are secured to all. The 
spitting process is unconscious, for it 
proceeds, without interruption, even 
when the spitters are asleep. 

This general sleeping-place is se- 
curely barred from without. No light 
nor fresh air is permitted to enter 
through the window space. It is re- 
grettable that, as all the room doors are 
open, a certain amount of ventilation 
works its unwanted way in. But no 
more than a minimum. Kitchen duties 
over, they again seek this retreat with 
its, to them, attractive dinginess, dirt, 
and darkness. The sun was once the 
worshiped of the Incas. Even to-day 
El Sol is much used as an emblem. 
You find it on match-boxes; it forms 
part of the Peruvian arms. Yet the 
sunlight is not esteemed by the people. 

In Santo Tomas the day may be 
perfect, the sun glowing and the sky a 
vivid blue. Yet if you pay a call 
you are invariably ushered indoors. 
There you sit in a windowless space — 
my house is the only one in the place 
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with windows — surrounded by un- 
attractive beds and gloomy forms. To 
propose that seats should be removed 
out of doors, so that the genuine 
beauty of the day be enjoyed, would 
create a suspicion as to one’s mental 
state. The weather conditions never 
seem to please the locals. If the sun 
be extra bright, they mutter, darkly, 
‘Mucho calor’; if an invigorating breeze 
comes they shiver and murmur, ‘ Mucho 
frio.’ 

Indeed, during these visiting hours 
the weather monopolizes the conversa- 
tion. One does not need to have an 
expert knowledge of Spanish to play a 
leading part in the small talk. Given 
an ability to remember that hace 
mucho calor means ‘it is very hot,’ hace 
mucho frio, ‘it is very cold,’ lueve, ‘it 
rains,’ no llueve, ‘it is n’t raining,’ hace 
polvo, ‘it is dusty,’ and a few other 
atmospheric phrases—and you will 
be regarded as quite a chatty person. 

Guessing in advance the hour at 
which my meals will be served each day 
furnishes me much material for idle 
speculation. An early breakfast does 
not betoken an early lunch; I have 
breakfasted before eight and lunched 
after three. Similarly with dinner. For 
the most part the evening meal varies 
between 6.30 and 7.30, except when 
Juliana’s social engagements have been 
particularly heavy; on these occasions 
the dining-hour corresponds more to 
the vogue of Edwardian than Georgian 
days. 

Sometimes the Mill House kitchen 
has heavy demands made upon it. 
Juliana and Alejandro bid their friends 
welcome and see that they are not left 
unfed. Hence the larder frequently 
runs dry. However ample may be the 
supplies purchased, something is al- 
ways lacking. One morning I am told 
there is no coffee. Any information on 
the subject is deferred until the last 
bean has been consumed. There is no 
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thought of giving notice a day or two 
in advance so that a fresh supply may 
be obtained in time. Nor can the local 
temperament tolerate the maintenance 
of a reserve store. The native seems to 
think: ‘If I have a lot of food on hand, 
obviously a lot must be eaten.’ 

Thus one varies perpetually between 
a feast and a famine. Thanks to the 
lavish hospitality of the kitchen — my 
approval is not deemed necessary to 
this expenditure of material — fresh 
requisitions have to be made constantly 
from our village providora. Thisamiable 
Sefiora, who knows not the number nor 
the appetites of my unbidden guests, 
hinted darkly to several of her con- 
fidants that Juliana was deriving secret 
commission from the sale to neighbors 
of sundry articles of food. Juliana 
heard of this and, conscious of her in- 
nocence, came to me in indignant 
complaint. 

I endeavored to calm her by sug- 
gesting, somewhat lamely, that per- 
haps the Sefiora Thingumybob had 
been misinterpreted. Then the storm 
burst. 

Juliana asserted bitterly that the 
Sefiora in question was a bad woman. 
She was not the real Sefiora at all; the 
lawful sharer of the Sefior’s name 
dwelt elsewhere. Warming to her work, 
she then proceeded to deliver a caustic 
summary of the Sefiora’s achievements. 
I deduced from it all that if Messalina. 
had lived in this century she would 
have been regarded, in comparison 
with the erring Sefiora, as a virginal 
example of almost mid-Victorian pro- 
prietry. 

What all this had to do with the 
alleged vending of provender was not 
particularly clear. It was evidence, 
however, that an establishment set up 
without benefit of clergy always leaves 
itself open to attack, even when the 
denouncer has no particular convictions 
on the subject. Possession, or no pos- 
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session, of a marriage certificate has 
turned the scales before now in all 
classes of society. 

When the stock of a particular com- 
modity is depleted, a journey to Santo 
Tomas forthwith is made necessary. 
This means that the person sent will be 
absent for the whole day. The business 
part of the transaction could be com- 
pleted in a few hours, but this is not 
the local method. There must be 
ample time to visit friends. On such 
occasions I mostly send Juliana. When 
Alejandro is at the Mill House alone, 
the stock of visitors grows smaller and 
the meals are served with greater 
regularity. Alejandro is quite a toler- 
able cook, and when left entirely to his 
own resources develops amazingly. 
He does not need reminding that the 
afternoon cup of coffee is required 
about four o’clock; it comes as a matter 
of course. At intervals Alejandro has 
no objection to undertaking the neces- 
sary cooking, but it is done, more or 
less, sub rosa. It would be a sad blow 
to his dignity if he were to be regarded 
by his intimates as the permanent chef 
de ménage. 

My servants are never hungry in the 
sense that Iam. A late meal does not 
distress them. But when they do sit 
down to eat it is essential that every 
available crumb should be consumed. 
They can go without food for many 
hours without any apparent incon- 
venience, and then cram the whole 
day’s rations into one sitting. It would 
be interesting to ascertain how much 
they could put away if inexhaustible 
supplies were available. I should class 
them as the human equivalents of the 
camel, substituting food for water in 
the comparative scheme. For there are 
never complaints when rations are 
depleted. They munch corn quite 
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happily and contentedly. But when 
supplies are lavish, they fairly let them- 
selves go. It is hard to analyze their 
motives. Hunger cannot be the domi- 
nating note; eating for eating’s sake is 
hardly a sufficient reason. 

Here is an instance of how it works. 
Juliana makes excellent milk cheese. 
So the other day I ordered a lot of milk, 
deeming that it would be useful to 
have some cheese on hand. The 
finished product was served to me at 
dinner. Its ample proportions indi- 
cated a week’s supply for three people. 
Yet when I asked for a portion at 
breakfast the next morning, it was a 
case of ‘No hay.’ Alejandro and Juliana 
had consumed the whole lot on the 
previous evening, after concluding a 
tolerably heavy repast in advance. 

One place has to be definitely 
avoided if the gringo wishes to preserve 
his appetite. Give the kitchen a wide 
berth. As a rule kitchens are not very 
inviting places. True, when Escoffin 
was the ruling genius at the Carlton, 
London, a tour through the immacu- 
late kitchen was a feature of a visit to 
the hotel. But that was distinctly an 
exception. I wandered into the kitchen 
here one day to leave a message prior to 
going out. But nevermore. I am now 
quite content to receive palatable 
dishes served on clean plates at my own 
table without taking thought of the 
intermediate processes. 

Yet, relatively to conditions here, 
this brace of servants is eminently 
satisfactory. They certainly pay at- 
tention to one’s known wishes — save, 
of course, as regards punctuality; that 
would be to expect the impossible — 
and make every attempt to study one’s 
individual comfort. Above all they are 
never anything else but civil and 
cheerful. 
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[The writer was one of the subordinate officers who, with Major Marchand of the French 
army, made the historic march across Africa which ended in the Fashoda incident in 1898. Ma- 
jor Marchand is now a general in the French service, and recently came into the public eye 
when he gave testimony in favor of M. Ernest Judet, since acquitted of treason. General Bara- 
tier commanded the 8th Cavalry Division until 1914, when it became apparent that cavalry 
was of little use on the Western Front. He took command of the 134th Infantry Division, and 
was killed at the head of his troops, twenty yards from the enemy, in 1917.] 


From Le Correspondant, June 25 
(Lrperau CatHo.ic SEMIMONTHLY) 


I sTARTED out to explore the M’Bomou 
on the twenty-seventh of June, 1897, 
with three canoes, three soldiers, three 
bazinguers (gendarmes), seven men of 
the Yakoma tribe, my cook, Moussa 
N’Diaye, rations for seven days, a 
reserve of rice, and a supply of beads 
and cloth in order to be able to give 
presents whenever I should receive 
them. The current was very strong, 
and as I had only two paddlers for each 
canoe the advance was very slow. 

I used to delight, when I thought of 
pictures that show an elephant juggling 
with a man in his trunk or hammering 
sturdy Negroes into jelly, to assign 
them to the same category as pictures 
that show a hippopotamus chewing up 
boats in its formidable jaws. One 
animal, I thought, was no more dan- 
gerous than another, but I was not 
slow in discovering that my confidence 
in the good nature of the hippopotamus 
at least was hardly justified. To tell the 
truth, I had never shot at a hippo, 
though I had often crossed their river 
roads and had seen a good many at 
more or less close range, but without 
having any reason or any desire to 
slaughter them. 

We had reached our northernmost 
point on the M’Bomou, and were 
traveling down toward the southeast. 
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The river was beautiful and wide, and 
the current not very swift. At eleven 
o’clock we passed three islands, among 
which a group of hippopotamuses were 
disporting themselves. It was the 
first time I had seen so many of them 
at once. They looked at us curiously, 
showed the tops of their heads above 
the surface, shook their little ears, 
grunted, thrust their muzzles out 
of the water, breathed loudly, and 
then plunged, only to reappear a 
little farther on and go through the 
same exercises. My paddlers prudently 
hugged the bank with an air of any- 
thing but satisfaction, which I did not 
understand, for I had seen hippo- 
potamuses in the Sudan and had never 
heard that there was anything to fear 
from them. At five o’clock I camped on 
the Belgian bank of the river, near the 
village of Ali, and secured provisions. 
The next morning, after we had 
been traveling for an hour, I was just 
about to take an azimuth reading, 
when I heard a bellow in front of us. 
My paddlers replied with a shriek of 
terror and began to whip the water 
furiously, turning the boat to land. I 
raised my eyes and beheld the leading 
canoe upset by a hippopotamus. Al- 
most immediately the monster hurled 
itself upon the second canoe, which an 
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instant later was keel in air. At the 
moment when the hippopotamus was 
rushing upon mine, we reached the 
land and escaped. The cargoes of the 
other two canoes were at the bottom 
of the river, and the Yakomas and 
bazinguers were swimming toward the 
bank, yelling at the top of their voices. 

The hippopotamus was seized with 
a veritable fury. It stayed in the 
centre of the scene of carnage, leaping 
about and bellowing. The paddlers 
explained to me that it was a female 
and that the villagers of Ali had killed 
her little one the night before. She 
herself had been wounded and still had 
an assagai planted in her shoulder. I 
understood why the poor animal was 
so furious. These were extenuating 
circumstances. But everything I owned 
was, nevertheless, at the bottom of the 
river. It was absolutely necessary to 


fish it up, and so long as this terrible. 


mother was there we could not dream 
of doing it. 

Presently she calmed down for a 
moment, and stood motionless with 
her head out of the water, looking at 
us with ferocious eyes and breathing 
noisily. I seized a rifle and fired. There 
was a bellow, some convulsive jerks, 
and then the whole body of the animal 
rose out of the river, with jets of 
blood flowing from the nostrils. It was 
all over and the hippopotamus soon 
sank. Never again shall I joke about 
the powerful imaginations of travelers 
who, I once believed, had invented the 
story about boats being attacked by 
these animals, which I thought so 
inoffensive. 

We had to begin by fishing up my 
possessions. My Yakomas were al- 
ready beginning to dive, when a cask 
reappeared. Alas! It was the cask that 
had enclosed the photographic ap- 
paratus. It was very strong, or rather 
it had once been very strong, but now, 
after the hippopotamus had seized it 
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between its jaws, it was smashed 
completely. A bit of tooth still re- 
mained in the rent. The zinc must 
have been of excellent quality, and 
fortunately the apparatus had not 
been broken. All I had to do was to 
dry it out. 

The report of our epic struggle had 
already spread abroad in the land, and 
people from the villages Gadiava and 
Salango were coming in to visit me 
and to say that their chiefs would meet 
me to-morrow on my way past their 
villages. The damages were repaired, 
and everything was got ready. On the 
eighth of July, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, I took up the march. 

On July tenth the M’Bomou nar- 
rowed until it was no more than forty 
or fifty metres wide. The banks became 
wooded, the current very violent. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon the 
Sultan Farara, who had been waiting 
for my passage, filled my canoe with 
provisions and made a great gap in 
what remained of my stock of beads. 
I was a little uneasy as to what would 
happen in the future, but my uneasi- 
ness did not last very long. At four 
o’clock I saw a soldier coming along 
the shore, accompanied by a porter 
with a big box whose shape I knew 
from a distance. It was the box of 
beads for presents that I had requested 
from Major Marchand. My future was 
assured. 

I was resting for a moment beneath 
the shadow of a tree which covered my 
whole body, and was idly watching one 
of those giants of the jungle — an 
elephant standing motionless on the 
edge of the river, his long, yellowish- 
white tusks curved downward on each 
side of his mouth like two long mous- 
taches. The elephant had a grave and 
serious air. He certainly seemed en- 
gaged in profound meditation. I 
wondered what his thoughts could be. 
With the tip of his trunk, which he 
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gently moved from right to left, he was 
brushing the water, much as a bather 
tests the surface of the sea with his 
hand before plunging in. My first 
impression was that my elephant was 
getting ready to have a drink, but I 
soon saw my mistake and realized that 
he had other ideas in his head. His 
trunk was no longer balanced, but was 
lightly tapping the water, forming 
little circular waves which moved out 
and grew larger and larger, until on one 
side they broke against the bank, 
while on the free surface of the river 
they spread out till they reached, one 
after the other, to where I sat. 

I thought that my elephant must be 
an idler, for he was very like the good- 
natured good-for-nothing who occupies 
himself with tossing pebbles from a 
bridge into the river, to see the waves; 
but I was mistaken again. The trunk 
ceased to sway and came to rest be- 
tween his forefeet, while the large ears 
began to move. I recognized the 
attitude of a deeply reflective gentle- 
man seated with frowning brows, his 
cane between his legs. My elephant 
must be a philosopher. 

Now the trunk was moving again. 
First it swung along the length of his 
body, then it began to describe semi- 
circles in one direction or another 
around his two long ‘moustaches,’ 
which were still motionless. This time 
I understood. My elephant was wait- 
ing for somebody. I was sure of it. I 
recognized perfectly the attitude of 
some gentleman who is keeping a 
rendezvous in a public garden and 
beguiles the tedium of his waiting by 
drawing pictures in the sand with the 
tip of his umbrella. 

Poor elephant. I did not dream how 
well I had hit it. He was indeed at a 
rendezvous, though it was none of his 
making. He had come there to find 
someone he did not expect, someone of 
whom he never dreamed. How could 
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he have imagined such a thing? Not 
a puff of wind ruffled the surface of the 
river. Along the banks only the cur- 
rent gave any motion to the grass. 
From time to time a bit of dead wood 
floated on the water, whirled against 
some projection of the shore, and then 
took up its course very slowly. Some- 
times a jumping fish disturbed the 
silence. A slight splash followed by a 
duller one—and then again calm 
would reign. What was there to dis- 
turb my elephant, what danger could 
threaten him? I myself saw nothing. 
Nevertheless, a hand was laid upon my 
shoulder to draw my attention. 

“You no see something over there?’ 
And with his finger a lynx-eyed native 
soldier pointed out what seemed to be 
a tree trunk floating along the bank and 
just about to pass near the elephant. 

‘What do you see?’ I asked. 

‘That no tree trunk. That crocodile. 
Clever fellow. Him eat up big fellow.’ 

I looked at my soldier, not quite sure 
whether he was making fun of me. 
How could that log of wood be a 
crocodile? How could a crocodile eat 
an elephant? My sympathy was all 
with the latter. I should have yelled 
to make him run, but I had no time. 

Like a flash I saw the tree trunk rush, 
saw two enormous jaws open and close 
over the trunk of my friend the 
elephant. In terrible pain the huge 
beast bent his knees, while most of 
his trunk was pulled under in the wake 
of the crocodile; but on his knees he 
opposed the whole weight of his body 
to the horrible thing that was dragging 
him down. I saw him shake his head 
to right and left with a desperate 
effort. The trunk shook and stretched 
like the line of a fisherman who is 
trying to land a fish too heavy to be 
pulled from the water. Rings of blood 
began to come up everywhere. 

The elephant uttered no cry. He 
had no time. He could neither get 
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away nor get breath. A harsh groan- 
ing, a terrible kind of rattle was all 
that came from his mouth, and I saw 
his eyes, at first so little that I could 
scarcely make them out, open in- 
credibly. The fight could not go on 
very long. When he was almost 
strangling, the elephant, with a start 
of agony, drew back, madly twisting 
his head back and forth, and with an 
appalling flexion of his muscles strove 
to pull his foe out on the land. 

The jaws of the monster appeared 
above the water like an enormous 
triangle, the short broad paws stirred 
for a moment in the air, and I gave a 
cry of triumph, but the crocodile, 
halfway out of the river, bore down 
with all his weight. With a formidable 
sweep of his tail he gained a grip on the 
water which he had almost left. There 
was a moment’s pause, a few motionless 
seconds of equilibrium between two 
balanced forces. On which side would 
the balance turn? I did not leave the 
decision to time. The moment I per- 
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ceived the head of the disgusting brute, 
I instinctively seized my carbine, 
determined to take a snap shot. 

This moment of pause, short as it 
was, gave me a chance to aim. At the 
report of the rifle the jaws opened, 
the enormous mass sank back into 
the water, the tail rose vertically and 
struck the surface with a dull splash, 
and the crocodile, hit in the eye, 
disappeared, exhausted by his effort. 
The elephant rolled over on his flank, 
but picked himself up and began to 
gallop crazily in a circle. Then sud- 
denly, as if running away from his 
pain, smashing down everything before 
him, he turned and tore into the 
jungle. 

For a long time I could hear his 
harsh bellowings, his panting breath 
mingling with the crackling of broken 
branches. Then not so loud, still more 
agonized and more distant, the trump- 
etings grew weaker, and little by little 
the jungle, like the river, resumed its 
silence and its calm. 


THE TWO MISERS 


BY ALBERT ADES 


From La Grande Revue, June 
(Paris Liserat Literary Monraty) 


SquaTTING on a divan, Ambar Khelucy 
was toiling by the light of a tiny lamp. 
His light bamboo pen was broken, and 
he was trying to improve its point 
without cutting too far into it. He 
succeeded in his effort, smiled in satis- 
faction over his cleverness, and then 
the pen began to flash rapidly over the 
white paper, making the most minute 
ofcharacters. It made its way smoothly 


and silently from word to word, with- 
out the scratching dear to the hearts 
of Arab calligraphers. 

Ambar Khelucy was a big, thin man. 
His long face was dominated by an 
aquiline nose reaching below his upper 
lip, for which his tawny skin seemed 
scarcely to suffice. Scattered white 
hairs grew here and there upon his 
cheeks, and clustering on his chin 
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formed something like a beard. In his 
face there was something very nervous 
yet very resolute. He was famous in 
the village of El-Khaira for the dis- 
patch with which he hurried through 
his business once he had thoroughly 
made up his mind. He was always 
bustling, always in a hurry. It was not 
that his activities were specially urgent, 
only that he had the illusion that he 
was saving time. He had no definite 
idea about it, merely a kind of feeling. 
Minutes that he had saved seemed to 
him to have been gained permanently, 
seemed like little bits of life congealed 
and imprisoned in himself like the gold 
in his strong boxes. 

The flame of his little lamp scarcely 
redeemed ‘his big room from darkness, 
and the street door, equipped with 
heavy fastenings, was half visible be- 
neath the gleam of its last faint rays, 
like a silent sentry armed against an 
unseen enemy. From floor to ceiling 
the walls were bare. Nowhere were 
they really white, being covered every- 
where with the incrusted dirt of many 
a year. Here and there a wretched- 
looking piece of furniture made a single 
spot in the almost empty room. A 
divan, a little table bearing a water 
jug, and a few cushions — that was all. 
The old man was finishing his accounts 
when he heard a knock at the door. 
He rose, drew back the bolts, and 
through a crack of the cautiously 
opened door an ugly, sickly-looking 
man crept in, fleshless as a phantom. 
He was but half the size of his host, 
with a repulsive appearance which he 
owed to an unwholesome skin and eyes 
so covered with cataracts that it was 
amazing he could see at all. In the 
middle of his face the insignificant nose 
of a child of four made him look still 
more ridiculous. 

‘Greetings, Abd-el-Dahab.’ 

‘Peace be with you,’ said the latter 
with a voice that seemed strangled in 


his throat. They met ordinarily with- 
out the prolonged salutations required 
by Arab politeness. This scantiness of 
ceremony seemed to have become 
habitual, for neither seemed surprised. 
Clearly it was no friendship that bound 
the two old men together. They would 
meet in the evening, drawn by their 
understanding one of another. It was 
a silent, passive comprehension. There 
was no exchange of intimate thoughts 
between them. Their bond lay in the 
skill with which they avoided the 
subjects that were painful to both of 
them. 

Both being misers, they disliked 
hearing their wealth spoken of, and 
within his breast each built a wall of 
the highest about it. When they were 
together, they showed a respect for one 
another which was founded on mutual 
admiration. On the other hand, they 
used all the stratagems of avarice 
toward each other; yet each, far from 
finding fault with the other’s lack of 
generosity, applauded it. Sometimes 
one would neglect the most elementary 
civility in not offering his guest even 
so much as a cup of coffee. But which- 
ever happened to be guest did not 
complain. Quite the reverse — he took 
advantage of the omission the next 
evening, when it was his turn to play 
host. 

Seated opposite each other, the 
misers were talking of matters of 
trifling importance. Yet Ambar Khe- 
lucy seemed preoccupied. His eye 
followed the gradual lowering of the 
oil in his little lamp. That yellow flame 
was feeding itself from his very heart. 
He saw it waver with the least wind, 
setting the shadows to moving on the 
wall. While his companion talked to 
him, he lent but scant attention. All of 
it was centred on the one thought that 
his oil was going up in smoke. That 
little plume of flame flickering above 
the wick was eating up his store of 
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gold little by little, and the idea fixed 
itself in him so thoroughly that it 
became a torture. Suddenly he rose, 
unable to endure it longer. 

‘Now that I have seen your face,’ 
he said to his guest as if requesting his 
approval, ‘what good does it do to keep 
this light going?’ And he put it out. 

Now the room was in complete 
darkness. A heavy silence fell upon 
them. The two men, no longer seeing 
each other, felt freer to pursue their 
own meditations. Ambar felt com- 
fortable for a moment. He felt the 
delusion that by his device he had 
assured himself some hours quite free 
from trouble and clear of expense, but 
soon he recollected that every minute, 
as it passed, brought nearer the day 
when his rent would be due, and 
brought closer the meal that he would 
have to eat in the morning. This 
perpetual squandering of resources — 
was it not the real drama of life? What 
he would have liked would have been 
to crush out his every need and to live 
only in contemplation of his untold 
wealth. He did not understand that 
then his wealth would be wholly use- 
less. 

The thoughts of Ibrahim Abd-el- 
Dahab were quite different. Whatever 
his habits of economy might have 
been, he never thought of pushing 
them quite so far. His companion’s 
device did not offend him. If he had 
analyzed his own feelings he would 
have found a good deal of admiration 
and also a good deal of envy. He 
wished that he had thought of such a 
master stroke. To-morrow evening he 
would do the same thing himself. But 
he had not been the inventor, and this 
eloquent expression of his own nature 
would be nothing more than borrowed. 
The desire for emulation, the spirit 
of rivalry bade him seek to equal this 
act of economy. 

‘Some people take pleasure in heap- 
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ing up expense,’ said Khelucy in an 
ironic tone. ‘They find satisfaction in 
perpetually diminishing their prop- 
erty.’ 

‘They are ostentatious,’ squeaked 
Ibrahim. ‘They seek to make a show.’ 

‘They have their power for a day 
only.’ 

Ambar would not admit the truth 
of this. ‘No,’ he cried, ‘not even for an 
hour. Is there any true power in 
making a stir as you roll down the 
slope of ruin? Their glory is tainted.’ 
He felt sad for a moment, and then, 
with an appalling laugh which made 
the room vibrate, ‘We are the truly 
powerful,’ he said. 

Dahab joined in his companion’s 
laugh with satisfaction. The same 
emotion threw them together. For 
the first time they were making allusion 
to their wealth. Khelucy’s act had 
created an atmosphere, the other’s 
silent approval had increased it. Yet 
the gayety of the latter was not un- 
mixed with regret, for he felt that he 
had been left behind by his companion. 
As the talk went on, he kept interrupt- 
ing himself to seek in his own mind 
some means of getting even. ‘I must 
surprise Khelucy,’ he kept thinking. 

‘We are the truly powerful,’ resumed 
Ambar, and again their laughter rang 
out, scornful of those who in their 
pride felt themselves masters. The 
same bitter voice went on. ‘Only 
yesterday —come a little nearer — 
yesterday the Mameluk Hassan came 
to see me.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said Ibrahim, 
‘you talk too low.’ 

“Come closer, my friend. The Mam- 
eluk Hassan came to see me yesterday 
evening in disguise, accompanied by 
three of his slaves.’ 

‘He wanted gold?’ 

‘He went down on his knees to get it.’ 

‘On his knees? But he might have 
killed you!’ 
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‘Oh no,’ murmured Ambar simply. 

A terrible power was revealed in 
that word. Thus the old man had been 
able to defy a cruel prince. Dahab 
listened with every sinew tense, in 
order to learn the secret of this pro- 
digious power, but Khelucy remained 
silent. 

‘What then —’ asked Dahab tim- 
idly. 

‘I cannot tell you any more.’ 

The mystery was locked within the 
breast of the suspicious old man. No 
human force could have elicited it. 
Soon Khelucy pursued his earlier 
thought. ’ 

‘I told you, so that you might under- 
stand how pitiful these men are whom 
most people respect. They are like 
magicians who have sold their soul to 
demons instead of caring for that 
marvelous spirit, their fortune, the 
jinni of gold, who builds cities, who 
overturns kings, who creates life — 
instead of keeping that spirit close 
beside them, they set him free and 
scatter him abroad. They come to us 
because in our hands is the All-Power- 
ful, and we loan them a little bit —a 
little bit that they must return to us 
increased. Let them be free to add to 
their own misfortunes in order to repay 
us. Let them be free to weigh down 
their heritage by the weight of their 
blood.’ 

These words of hatred sounded in 
Ibrahim’s ears like balm. He had never 
dared to think so highly of himself 
before. 

‘Such,’ went on Khelucy, ‘are those 
whom you call powerful for a day. 
Death is always lurking somewhere in 
their festivals. Do you understand?’ 

At that moment there was a slight 
sound in the room. Khelucy listened. 
He could hear his companion rise. 
Distrustfully he ran over in his mind 
what articles were in the room, and 
reassured himself with the reflection 
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that the little lamp, the glasses, and 
the water jug were worth very little. 

‘What are you doing?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing. Only stretching myself,’ 
replied the other. But he took so long 
about it that Ambar would not believe 
his friend. He wanted to light the 
lamp again in order to watch his guest, 
but the latter sat down and began to 
chat gayly. 

‘Those men of whom you speak, my 
brother, make fun of us. They say 
that we strangle our desires within us 
in order to save their cost. They say 
that we know not how to appreciate 
life, that we are creatures without 
feeling for enjoyment; and yet they 
are as much mistaken as he who mis- 
takes a cat for a tiger.’ 

‘They are mistaken as you say,’ 
agreed Khelucy. 

‘If I say so, it is because I’m sure of 
it,’ replied the other. ‘Never was there 
a human brain that dreamed as mine. 
I have imagined palaces of silver and 
marble, and chiseled stone. I have 
imagined gardens full of flowers, laugh- 
ing amid jets of smoothly flowing 
water, gardens resounding with the 
songs of birds. With my mind I have 
chosen horses with legs slender as a 
reed, and swift as the chamsin. I 
have adorned my palaces with slaves 
of great price, Circassians, indolent 
Syrians, ardent Negresses, passionate 
Egyptians. I have covered the walls 
with embroidered tapestries, I have 
carpeted the great floors with Persian 
rugs of fanciful designs, and with 
Smyrna carpets thick as a lion’s mane. 
Yes, all this I have dreamed, my 
brother, and my dream has not be- 
trayed me.’ 

‘I understand, my brother.’ 

‘It is you who should understand me, 
for you are as deeply initiated as I in 
the infinite delights of gold. Yes, listen 
to me once more, for I delight to repeat 
it. My dream has never deceived me. 
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Seated before my coffers, I see my 
imagination taking form. The gold 
that I possess holds within itself all the 
marvels I imagine. It locks within it 
that infallible jinni of whom you spoke. 
Let me say but a word, and the walls 
of the palace are already built, the 
trees in the garden are planted. Let 
me scatter a handful of metal, and 
the birds shall sing, the flowers breathe 
forth their perfume, the slave girls be 
at my feet. But then I distrust my- 
self. I distrust the seduction of my 
dream. Having felt all the emotions 
of luxury, I close my coffer, that I may 
not realize my desire. A single mo- 
ment’s weakness may be enough to 
destroy us quickly.’ 

He breathed violently and went on in 
a lower tone, in that voice of his that 
seemed strangled in his throat: ‘So I 
have lived through all the folly of 
luxuries, and yet have kept my gold 
untouched. I can enjoy other pleasures 
which cost me nothing. I can yearn 
after different delights — those of tyr- 
anny, for example, and I make myself 
acourt of slaves. My slaves are ruined 
princes. . . .” 

So the sordid flowers of avarice ex- 
panded between them. They talked with 
enthusiasm. Until that moment they 
had never confided their wealth, never 
expressed their religious devotion to the 
yellow metal. Restrained within their 
breasts, their passion had been as timid 
asa kind of treason. They had carried it 
intheir bosoms likea disease, never look- 
ing at it save in the shadow of solitude. 
Now suddenly it might appear, splendid 
in the fires of a double exaltation. 

‘Men hate us because they are in 
our power. Why should we fear to 
show ourselves in the fullness of our 
reality? Let us cry in their faces that 
we are their masters, that we hold 
them like dogs.’ 

There was a silence in which the two 
men thought over this proposal. 
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Ambar Khelucy added in his dismal 
tone: ‘In the end, they will get the 
better of us. After our death they will 
plunge their hands in our strong boxes.’ 

‘Life does not last forever.’ 

‘No. It is a bag full of gold, but with 
a hole in the bottom.’ 

The thought of their existence as a 
perpetual squandering tormented them. 
In proportion as their arms grew feebler, 
the weight of their treasure increased. 
The implacable enemy sat beside their 
treasure, ready to snatch it from them. 

It was very late. Abd-el-Dahab in- 
dicated his desire to leave. While 
Khelucy made ready to light the lamp, 
his visitor shivered with satisfaction. 
In a moment he had forgotten all the 
grave conversations between himself 
and his companion. That no longer 
frightened him. The intoxication of 
gold from which came palaces, slaves, 
the gods themselves, no longer mas- 
tered him. A single thought was pres- 
ent in his mind: now he was to get even 
with Ambar. Ambar’s movement as he 
had put out the light was still stamped 
on Abd-el-Dahab’s memory. Now, at 
the moment when the lamp was lit 
again, his triumph would burst upon 
the eyes of his rival — and indeed, as 
Ambar Khelucy turned from the lamp, 
he stood in stupefied amazement, for 
on the divan crouched an Ibrahim 
Abd-el-Dahab naked from head to 
foot. Around him were carefully ar- 
ranged his caftan, his shirt, his cherual. 
Of all his garments the strange visitor 
had retained nothing but a silver ring 
on his little finger and a huge turban 
on his head. 

‘What is this?? asked Khelucy, 
laughing. 

The smile of Ibrahim, beginning in 
his eyes, wrinkled his face in every 
direction. 

‘There was no light,’ he replied 
maliciously. ‘Why should I not save 
wear and tear upon my garments?” 
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BY H. B. WORKMAN 


[The author is an English Dissenting minister, distinguished for his writings on Church 
History. The present article is partly a review of Miss Eileen Power’s book, Mediseval English 


Nunneries, the most recent work on the subject.] 


From the London Quarterly Review, July 
(WESLEYAN QUARTERLY) 


THE reader, unfamiliar with any previ- 
ous study, will probably be amazed to 
discover how few were the nunneries of 
England. Out of a population that at 
the lowest computation in 1881 was a 
little under two and a half millions, the 
total number of nuns did not exceed 
two thousand, dwelling in one hundred 
and eleven houses, only four of which 
had over thirty inmates, while sixty- 
three contained under ten. For the 
most part the nunneries were as poor as 
they were small. The richest were Syon 
at Brentford, and Shaftesbury, with in- 
comes respectively of £1948 and £13824; 
but thirty-nine actually received under 
£50 a year. Syon, the creation of 
Henry V, dedicated to the recently 
canonized Swedish saint, St. Brigitta, 
was rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Though the largest of all English nun- 
neries, its professed inmates numbered 
but fifty. If we multiply its income by 
ten to obtain its pre-war value, say in 
1913, every nun practically cost be- 
tween £300 and £400 a year, or at least 
three times the cost of a girl at a train- 
ing college in 1928. 

Modern advocates of equal pay for 
men and women can, however, score a 
point by the retort that the expense of 
nuns was small compared with that of 
the monks of Glastonbury, West- 
minster, or other wealthy abbeys. 
There each professed inmate cost at 
least £600 per annum, reckoning on a 


pre-war basis. To Wyclif this cost 
seemed a negation of the gospel of 
Christ, nor would he accept as an ex- 
cuse the magnificent buildings. Half 
his social writings might be compressed 
into his bitter cry, ‘Poor men have 
naked sides, and dead walls have great 
plenty of waste gold.’ 

The cost of monasticism might be 
overlooked had the results been satis- 
factory. Whatever be the facts in the 
monasteries, there can be no doubt of 
the verdict, so far as English nunneries 
are concerned. The weakness of the 
whole system lay in the fact that so 
few of the nuns had a real vocation. 
Some there were who were drawn to the 
saintly life, but too often the nunnery 
was either a career, a prison, or a refuge. 

The inmates were almost wholly 
drawn from one class — the nobles and 
richer merchants. In the monastery the 
son of the soil had a chance, provided 
¢that by fine or favor he obtained his 
lord’s leave, while the friars were al- 
most wholly recruited from the middle 
or lower classes. But in the nunnery 
social considerations —as in girls’ 
boarding-schools to-day—and the 
practice of demanding dowries ruled 
out all but the privileged few, while the 
free life of the friars, whose home-mis- 
sionary efforts were the great justifica- 
tion for their existence, was not equally 
open to the other sex. The entrance fee 
for a nun, including the cost of her 
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clothes, bed, and other furniture, — 
though these could be given in kind, — 
was between £150 and £200 in modern 
money, in some instances considerably 
higher, a sum absolutely prohibitory 
save for the moneyed classes. In conse- 
quence, when the hour of trial came the 
nunneries had no friends among the 
common people, while the wealthy 
classes were won over by Henry’s offer 
of plunder. 

The narrow basis of admission would 
not in itself have been fatal; aristocrats 
devoted to the service of God might 
have won the esteem of the crowd. The 
trouble was that many of the girls had 
been immured by friends who wanted 
to get rid of them, some even when but 
children. The payment of entrance 
fees was but a slight difficulty if thereby 
a valuable inheritance could be secured. 
The nunnery was also a convenient 
dumping-place for the illegitimate 
daughters of the mighty, such as the 
child of Wolsey, for whom the great 
Cardinal paid the fees at Shaftesbury; 
or for girls who, because they were 
ugly, suffering, or deformed, — for 
instance deaf, or dumb, or idiota, — 
had no chance of a husband: — 

I was not good enough for man 

And so am given to God. 
The poor children were told that if they 
passed the nunnery door ‘the Devil 
would carry them away’; though some, 
when they grew up, succeeded in es- 
caping, especially if a powerful friend 
would assist in their appeal to bishop or 


pe. 

A further class without vocation were 
the numerous widows ‘ripe in the ex- 
perience of all those things which their 
sisters had never known,’ especially if, 
as not infrequently, they were ladies 
who once had held a high place in 
society. A widowed countess caused as 
great a flutter among the nunnery doves 
as she would do if she entered a training 
college to-day. In addition, especially 


after the Black Death had reduced the 
numbers, there were the paying guests, 
who for the grant to a nunnery of a 
lump sum secured what was called a 
‘corody,’— that is, full board and 
maintenance for life in the nunnery, — 
and over whose habits, worldly or 
otherwise, the nunnery had little con- 
trol. Some of these corodies were sold 
at rates that were ruinous, especially 
when we remember the proverbial long 
life of annuitants. The presence of 
these paying guests was fatal for dis- 
cipline. Little wonder, all things con- 
sidered, that the nunneries counted so 
little in the religious life of the people. 

Miss Power has devoted a valuable 
chapter to education within the nun- 
nery, though here she has little to add, 
save by further evidence, to the general 
conclusions reached by Mr. Leach, Mr. 
Coulton, and other recent students of 
the subject. Nunneries naturally played 
a lesser part than monasteries in the 
general educational system of the coun- 
try, and the influence of monasteries 
has been grossly exaggerated. For one 
thing, the nuns were worse educated 
than the monks. The nuns talked 
French ‘after the scole of Stratford atte 
Bowe’; of Latin, the official language 
of the monasteries, they were almost 
wholly ignorant. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury they ceased even to know French, 
and from that time onward injunctions 
were forwarded to them in English. 
Some nuns could not even write, and we 
look in vain for any nunnery which has 
handed down to us a chronicle, or even 
copied a beautiful manuscript. One 
work of some value attributed, perhaps 
wrongly, to a nun is the Boke of St. 
Albans, a treatise on hawking, hunting, 
and coat-armor by Dame Juliana 
Berners, who may have been prioress of 
Sopwell. This unclerical work was 
written in 1486, and printed in 1496 by 
Wynkyn de Worde, with an added 
chapter on ‘Fishing with an Angle.’ 
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We must not overlook the XVI Rev- 
elations of Divine Love of Juliana of 
Norwich; but Juliana was an authoress 
and not a nun. English nuns were thus 
far behind some of their sisters on the 
Continent, especially in Rhineland. 
Their lives were altogether too narrow; 
the spirit had no chance. What could 
you expect when most of the hours of 
silence were spent in a dumb pande- 
monium? If at the dinner-table a nun 
wanted fish she ‘wagged her hands in 
manner of a fish tail,’ if mustard ‘she 
held her nose in the upper part of her 
right fist and rubbed it.’ There were, in 
fact, one hundred and six of these signs 
that the unfortunate women had to 
learn, a list of which has been preserved 
for us by a chaplain of Syon. Un- 
fortunately no nun with a sense of 
humor ever dared to sketch the refec- 
tory at a time when these exercises 
were in operation. 

Did the nuns possess schools? At one 
time these had been the glory of mon- 
asteries, though from the thirteenth 
century onward, with rare exceptions, 
their doors were shut except for novices. 
Probably about two thirds of the nun- 
neries took in children. ‘Nunneries,’ 
wrote Fuller in his Church History, 
‘were good shee-schools,’ and we have 
evidence to the same effect from the 
sturdy Protestant, Thomas Becon 
(1512-67). But even if this be granted 
as true of a few, we must remember the 
limitations. Convent schools were con- 
fined to girls of gentle birth, though 
sometimes, as at Carrow, the daughters 
of wealthy Norwich burgesses were ad- 
mitted. Fees were high, and there is no 
known instance of free or even cheap 
education, or of the presence of a low- 
born schoolgirl in any English nunnery 
in the three centuries before the Dis- 
solution. In spite of all the efforts of 
bishops and other disciplinarians to get 
rid of them, nunneries received school- 
girls, as they received paying guests, in 


order to eke out their scanty resources. 
Small boys also of good family up to 
the ages of ten or eleven were some- 
times admitted. As Mr. Hamilton 
Thompson tells us, ‘any systematic 
teaching’ was probably confined to 
grammar and song. To this we add the 
making of samplers and the like. 
Writing was discouraged lest it should 
lead to clandestine love-letters. 

By rare good fortune some letters 
written about a little girl in a nunnery 
school have been preserved. The corre- 
spondence took place between the ab- 
bess of St. Mary’s, Winchester, and 
Viscountess Lisle; the little lady in 
question was one of twenty-six girls of 
noble family in the convent school. 
Mothers will not be surprised to learn 
that the subject of correspondence was 
clothes and fees. ‘I assure your lady- 
ship,’ wrote the abbess, ‘she lacketh 
convenient apparell, for she hath 
neither gown nor kirtle. She hath not 
one good partlet’— whatever that 
may be — ‘to put on her head, nor but 
one good coif to put upon her neck.’ 
It seems the child had been at school 
eighty-five weeks — no holidays, be it 
noted — and the abbess had received 
as payment for her board 70s., and had 
spent for her, for books, ‘four pair of 
hosen, four pair of shoes, and other 
small things, 3s. 5d.’ From another 
letter we learn that Lord Lisle’s stew- 
ard was of opinion that she had not 
enough to eat; he adds that the child 
‘hath outgrown all that she ever hath,’ 
and offers to fit her out in new ap- 
parel, 

In her chapter on ‘Routine and Reac- 
tion’ Miss Power shows the influence of 
the modern study of psychology. We 
are accustomed to-day to trace many of 
our social evils to the deadly monotony 
of the countinghouse or the factory. 
There was also a monotony in the nun- 
nery which for some at all events was 
equally deadly: — 
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The bell I am ringing, 

The psalter am singing, 

And from my bed creeping 

Who fain would be sleeping. 
Misery me! 


The day began with the service in 
church at 2 a.m. (Matins), followed by 
another service (Prime) at 6 A.M., with 
services throughout the day at intervals 
of three hours. Compline, the last serv- 
ice of all, was said at 7 P.M. in winter 
and 8 p.m. in summer, after which the 
nuns were supposed to retire at once to 
bed, the Syon Rule adding advice, 
which to-day would seem needless, that 
‘None shall spit upon the stairs going 
up or down.’ In the golden prime of 
monasticism the routine was broken up 
by learning and manual labor, but in 
the nunneries of medieval England 
neither learning nor manual labor had 
much place. The consequence was 
boredom and all the reaction which 
follows therefrom. 

In spiritual duties this made itself 
felt in the sin of accidie. Translated 
into modern thought, accidie is what 
Carlyle called ‘the inexorable, all-en- 
circling ocean of ennui.’ To-day this is 
associated rather with the man who has 
lost faith than with the religious. It is 
one of the familiar sins of our post-war 
days. But in former times accidie was 
deemed to be a special sin of the clois- 
ter: the self-indulgent, unaspiring resig- 
nation to one’s moral poverty, the 
enthusiasm which has lost its fires and 
no longer greets the promises from afar, 
and merely grinds out the tale of reli- 
gious duties without conviction or hope. 
Miss Power reminds us that Dante 
consigned to the lowest depths of a 
black and muddy marsh in his fifth hell 
the souls of those who were the victims 
of accidie. Among these many were the 
women without vocation condemned 
for life to a round of services which had 
come to lose all meaning for them. 

Another result was curiously like a 


similar craze with childless women to- 
day. The bishops struggled in vain to 
drive out of the nunneries the pet dogs, 
cats, rabbits, squirrels, and monkeys 
with which they abounded. In 1387 
Bishop Wykeham found that the nuns 
of Romsey even brought ‘birds, rabbits, 
and hounds’ into the services, and at 
Langley, Lady Audley, a corodist in 
the house, ‘whenever she comes to 
church there follow her twelve dogs, 
who make a great uproar in church, 
hindering the nuns in their psalmody.’ 
More deadly still was thereaction which 
led the nun to break bounds, ‘mingling 
in the haunts of men.’ By the bull 
Periculoso of Boniface VIII (1299) en- 
closure had been strictly enjoined. It is 
interesting to note that the nuns re- 
torted ‘that the men who made these 
laws sat well at their ease, while they 
laid such burdens upon us by these 
hard and intolerable restrictions.’ 

Cases of apostasy, when nuns threw 
off their robes and returned to the 
world, were fairly common, as any 
student can see for himself if he turn 
over the calendars of patent or close 
rolls. Others, we are told, ‘ran from 
house to house like a St. Anthony’s 
pig.’ To meet the danger the bishops 
found it necessary to fix a minimum 
number of days when the nuns could 
visit their friends, varying from fifteen 
days to a month. Sometimes, even, 
they were found at weddings and 
christenings. If all else failed, the nun, 
especially if a prioress, could obtain 
leave to go to Canterbury on pilgrim- 
age, or even, greatly daring, overseas to 
Compostella. Those to whom this was 
denied would sometimes escape to the 
guest-house to enjoy a gossip with their 
visitors. 

On a review of the whole case, as the 
legalist would say, we are of opinion 
that life in the nunnery was far less 
successful than life in a monastery, 
especially if we include therein the 








friars. For the work of the Franciscans, 
both at Oxford and in our large towns, 
England can never forget the debt she 
owed. 

Such names as Alexander of Hales, 
Duns Scotus, and Roger Bacon will 
live forever. But there were so 
many other vocations open to men that 









To take a furnished house and to find 
the mantelpiece encumbered, the walls 
bespattered, with photographs of other 
people’s friends and relatives is to be 
filled with a glowing, generous en- 
thusiasm for eugenics. 

The photographs of our own friends 
and relatives are mere symbols and 
reminders of souls whose beauties we 
admire and with whose frailties we 
sympathize. But photographs of other 
people are a sheer perverse perpetua- 
tion of ugliness. Nay, they are cari- 
catures, so brutal as to revolt one with 
their indecency. The babies look 
bloated or rickety, the little girls 
prinked up and posing, the little boys 
smug or impudent. The young men 
look sawneys or flamboyant young 
fools, the maidens simpering or self- 
conscious. The bridal couples look 
hopeless fools, the mature business 
men and matrons ineffably dull, the 
old folks drably pathetic. There is no 
life in their faces. They are puppets. 

What a great gulf divides photo- 
graphs of other people and paintings. 
There is none of that sordid caricature 
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OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY BASSETT DIGBY 


From the New Statesman, May 12 
(Lonpon Liserat Lasor WEEKLY) 


on the whole the monasteries and fri- 
aries could choose those who had some 
spiritual desires or enthusiasm. But it 
was otherwise with women. That the 
nuns were few would not have mattered; 
that so many drifted into the nunnery 
without a vocation was the root of all 
mischief. 









about old paintings. Artistic selection 
has been at work. The camera is coldly 
judicial, impartial. The painter is 
always a counsel for the defense, em- 
phasizing the favorable, omitting the 
unfavorable, putting the best com- 
plexion on his clients’ characteristics. 
He presents his clients at their best. 
His generosity glows across the gap of 
dead decades and centuries. 

If old photographs are a problem in 
strangers’ houses, how much more in 
the house one has inherited for one’s 
self, from one’s parents or an aunt or 
uncle. It seems heartless to make a 
clean sweep of such intimate family 
symbols. This crinolined old lady, that 
beaver-hatted old gentleman, were 
close friends of your aunt’s once upon 
a time. It would be unseemly to sub- 
mit them to indignity. There would be 
something akin to murder in tossing 
them on the fire. Their mouldering 
bones may have lain in a forgotten 
grave these many years, but their 
wraiths still seem to you, as you sit 
late over the glowing logs, to haunt the 
quiet room which once they occupied. 
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“When you have torn our photo- 
graphs into pieces— those photo- 
graphs which were once welcomed with 
eager surprise and accorded so much 
admiration at this very hearth — and 
flung them into the flames,’ they seem 
to say, ‘our last link with life will have 
gone. It will be — The End.’ No, if 
one has any sensibilities one merely 
puts them, frame and all, into a 
drawer, to present a future problem, 
perhaps, for one’s own nephews and 
nieces, now slumbering in happy 
oblivion and dainty cots. 

The heir of grosser susceptibilities, 
and his lady wife, solve the problem by 
making a clean sweep of such relics as 
hang on the walls of the hall, the dining- 
room, and the drawing-room, and shift 
them upstairs to the first and second 
floor landings, and the guestrooms. 
Thence, little by little, they creep 
upstairs to the top landing and the 
servants’ bedrooms. 

‘Fair give me the creeps, all them 
old ’orrors!’ declares the new parlor- 
maid, with exasperation, as she brushes 
her hair, to the cook, who has become 
deadened to their psychic emanations. 

With what amazement and indigna- 
tion must good Chinamen view this 
contemptuous treatment of the pic- 
tures of our ancestors and their friends! 

I know a man who reverently kept 
the photograph of an old lady, whom 
he always supposed to be his grand- 
mother, in a place of honor above the 
drawing-room mantelpiece. It was 
much admired. One day a venerable 
great-aunt, from the other end of the 
country, came to stay, and informed 
him that the lady was merely ‘Parsons, 
the housekeeper.’ My friend’s wife 
was in an agony of apprehension lest 
the revelation should leak out and make 
them a laughingstock of the neighbor- 
hood. Instinctively she snatched down 
Parsons and was about to fling her into 
the fire when the great-aunt’s wiser 
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counsel prevailed. Parsons went up on 
her hook again, and there she remains 
to this day, the object of reverend 
ancestor-worship on the part of the 
children and of respectful awe from 
friends of the family. 

It is only within the last twenty 
years or so that the family photograph- 
album has lost its sway and gifts of 
photographs have become an incubus 
rather than an acquisition. The pass- 
ing of the hereditary photograph- 
album as an institution marked, I 
think, the passing of the Victorian era, 
with all its slow and serious traditions. 
Twenty brief years ago we loved to see 
how our aunts and uncles, our parents 
and our grandparents, used to look. 
It was a privilege, a treat, a solemn 
occasion, a rite. To-day our children 
fling open the album, if they chance to 
find it buried away in the attic archives, 
in the spirit of a visit to a comic film. 
They giggle over great-uncle Ezekiel as 
if he were another Mr. Charles Chaplin, 
and great-aunt Hannah evokes the 
shrieks of laughter that greet the ar- 
rival of an indignant old frump on the 
scene of the marine romps of a bevy of 
Mr. Mack Sennett’s bathing girls. 

Even the photographs of father and 
mother merely produce scorn and 
mirth. ‘Poor old things!’ exclaim the 
children. ‘But you do wear such funny 
clothes there! Just look at father’s 
tight frock-coat and awful tie! Did you 
ever see anything like mother’s leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and puffed-out hair and 
those skirts sweeping along the 
ground!’ When mother explains that 
even ten brief years ago it was held to 
be distressingly brazen for a lady to 
allow her ankles to be seen, the children 
listen, incredulous and wide-eyed, as 
though you were telling them fairy 
stories about the days of the Crusades. 

The last twenty years has seen the 
passing of the heyday of the profes- 
sional photographer as a democratic, 
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domestic institution. No longer do all 
manner of heterogeneous people, of all 
ages and stations of life, pay periodical 
visits to the photographic studio. Few 
men are thus formally photographed, 
and hardly any middle-aged and 
elderly people. Beauty has come into 
its own. The modern formal photo- 
graph is a tribute to beauty, and not to 
family obligations. Babies and children 
and fair women are nowadays the 
clients of the photographers. 

It is not a matter for regret that the 
family has been left to the tender 
mercies of the amateur’s snapshot 
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camera. Our esthetic shortcomings 
are slurred over or bolstered up by the 
artless informality of our pose —or, 
rather, lack of pose. We are photo- 
graphed at picnics and on beaches, 
fishing, gathering flowers, playing with 
our dogs and babies, care free. Our 
modern photographs no longer annoy 
or provoke ridicule by the erstwhile 
assumption of absurd dignity. Our 
youthful souls smile through the eyes 
of our often unbeautiful bodies. We 
are enjoying ourselves, when the 
camera’s coldly impartial shutter 


clicks, instead of posing for posterity. 


WAS NAPOLEON BRAVE? 


[Among the almost forgotten memoirs of the Vienna Congress are those of Jean Gabriel 
Eynard, a citizen of Geneva, which have recently been translated into German. The following 
record of a conversation with Talleyrand, who bitterly hated Napoleon, is from this book.] 


From Vossische Zeitung, June 30 
(Breruin Liserat Datty) 


‘I RECALL with disgust,’ said Talley- 
rand, ‘the Erfurt Conference, where 
the parterre was crowded with kings 
servilely waiting to pay their respects 
to a man who insulted them on every 
possible occasion. Bonaparte was keen- 
ly aware of his own towering ability, 
but he had no real greatness of spirit. 
The more a person humbled himself to 
him, the more he bullied that person. 
More than that; cowardice was the sali- 
ent trait of Napoleon’s character; he was 
a coward in every aspect of his nature.’ 

We expressed our extreme astonish- 
ment at his repetition of this epithet; 
whereupon Talleyrand insisted: ‘Yes, 
gentlemen, his cowardice manifested it- 
self on all occasions.’ 

Monsieur D’Ivernois said: ‘In any 
case, he has the opposite reputation.’ 


‘Because no one knows him as I do. 
I can give you any amount of evidence. 
For instance, he wrote me a letter on 
the evening before the battle of Auster- 
litz, betraying the utmost irresolution. 
On the morning after the battle he 
wrote me another letter, which was 
absolutely obscure. During the fight- 
ing at Gross-Aspern, he hid himself 
behind a tree—and completely lost 
his head. As soon as Bonaparte’s luck 
failed him, he lost all his energy and 
resolution; and this man, whose brazen 
self-confidence in times of good fortune 
knew no bounds, in a period of reverses 
begged every man— simple officers 
and even a postillion — for advice.’ 

Talleyrand said this with bitterness 
and irritation. Thereupon I remarked: 
‘How did it happen, if he was a coward, 
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that he courted new dangers and was 
constantly engaging in new wars?’ 

Talleyrand evaded this question by 
saying: ‘His timidity showed itself in 
everything. At table he would not 
drink water from the carafe that stood 
next to him. He aiways asked for a 
glass from another carafe at the farther 
end of the table.’ 

Monsieur Pictet remarked: ‘But at 
Paris he often used to go about either 
alone or with but few attendants.’ 

‘Don’t believe it,’ said Talleyrand. 

‘But I remember, Excellency,’ I said, 
‘that I met him alone with Duroc.’ 

‘Probably he imagined that no one 
would recognize him. He was such a 
coward that whenever he traveled he 
took extraordinary precautions against 
assassination. I have journeyed in the 
same coach with him. It was uphol- 
stered several inches thick with paper 
as a protection against bullets.’ 

‘What your Excellency tells us,’ said 
M. Pictet, ‘makes it all the more sur- 
prising that Napoleon has succeeded in 
convincing everyone of his courage.’ 

‘That is because there never was a 
person who possessed a greater faculty 
for acting than Napoleon. He is a 
trickster and impostor to the core. 
His greatest talent is his genius for 
deception. He owed his rise in the 
world primarily to his cunning. His 
whole personality reveals this. When 
he walks he moves his whole body, with 
a sort of annular sinuosity — he has 
the physique and cunning of a serpent.’ 

As he said this Talleyrand stood up, 
and tried, with his shapeless body that 
his spindly and crooked legs could 
scarcely support, to imitate Napoleon’s 
walk. Monsieur D’Ivernois inquired: 
‘But how does it happen that Bona- 
parte won such a reputation with his 
soldiers if he was not a brave man?’ 

‘Cunning took the place of courage, 
and he had a remarkable faculty for 
seizing upon the most trifling incident 
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in his favor to arouse the enthusiasm of 
his men. When he returned from the 
negotiations that resulted in the treaty 
of Campoformido, the Directory or- 
dered a military review in his honor. 
When he entered the Court of Luxem- 
bourg Palace — just at noon — he pre- 
tended to be startled, and declared 
that he had seen a star shining directly 
above the place where he should stand. 
And he succeeded in convincing his at- 
tendants of this to such an extent that 
several gentlemen, among them Mon- 
sieur De Hauterive, — a man in whom 
I have the utmost confidence, — have 
told me that they also saw this star. 
More than that! During the battle of 
Austerlitz, Bonaparte declared he saw 
the same star that he had seen from 
the Court of Luxembourg Palace. 
Many of his officers imagined they also 
saw it, and felt absolutely sure of a 
great victory. Napoleon could use 
trickery and deception with amazing 
skill, but he was not brave.’ 

‘How did it happen, then,’ I ob- 
jected, ‘that, if he was not brave, his 
mere reputation affected the Austrian 
army so that they were already half 
defeated when they learned that Bona- 
parte had joined his troops?’ 

Talleyrand did not attempt to ex- 
plain this, and said: ‘It is a fact that I 
cannot deny. In 1809 Stadion had one 
of the finest armies in the world. It was 
so splendidly organized that the troops 
were ready to take the field at an in- 
stant’s notice. Napoleon had no army. 
He arrived at Regensburg almost alone. 
His fame electrified the Bavarians and 
discouraged the Austrians, so that the 
latter were disgracefully defeated.’ 

Thus Talleyrand unintentionally, 
and without observing the fact, re- 
futed himself; for how could a man 
destitute of courage have staked his 
reputation and his personal safety 
against such superior forces, and have 
ventured to engage them in battle? 





TWIN SOULS 
BY ROBERT GRAVES 
[Saturday Review] 
TuE hermit on his pillar top, 
Shuddering lean and bare; 
The glutton in his rowdy shop, 
With velvet clothes to wear. 


The hermit with his finger nails 
Growing through his palms; 

The glutton in his swallowtails, 
Humming hell-fire psalms. 


GLUTTON: 

‘By day I am a glutton, 
But (this is my complaint) 

In dreams I groan upon your stone, 
A parched and giddy saint.’ 


Hermit: 

‘By day I am a hermit, 
But (this is my complaint) 

In dreams a glutton of beef and mutton, 
Kissing powder and paint.’ 


Then each began to say and see, 
Which cut him like a knife, 
‘Visions of dark are more to me 

Than this my waking life.’ 


GLUTTON: 
‘My body is feeble and fat, 
My head has never been strong, 
If I were to stand on your pillar, 
I doubt I would stand for long. 


‘Heigh-ho me! I am growing old 
And gone too far on my way, 

In dreams of midnight, bold, 
But a coward at break of day.’ 


Hermit: 
‘My body is feeble and thin, 
My head has never been strong, 
If I were to drink in your manner, 
I doubt I would drink for long. 


‘My eyes are a frosted glass, 

My fists are clenched like buckles; 
Could I please your saucy lass 

With a hand that is only knuckles?’ 
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The glutton on his pillar top, 
Shuddered cold and bare, 
The hermit in his rowdy shop, 
Groaned for hot despair. 


They died and they were buried, 
Both on the Easter Day, 

Now joined as one in spirit, 
Who lived apart in clay. 


EMILY BRONTE 
‘Du Hast Diamanten’ 
BY ROBERT BRIDGES 
[London Mercury] 
Tuov hadst all Passion’s splendor, 
Thou hadst abounding store 
Of heaven’s eternal jewels, 
Beloved; what wouldst thou more? 


Thine was the frolic freedom 
Of creatures coy and wild, 

The melancholy of wisdom, 
The innocence of a child, 


The mail’d will of the warrior, 
That buckled in thy breast 
Humility as of Francis, 


The Self-surrender of Christ; 


And of God’s cup thou drankest 
The unmingled wine of Love, 

Which makes poor mortals giddy 
When they but sip thereof. 


What was ’t to thee, thy pathway 
So rugged mean and hard, 

Whereon when Death surprised thee 
Thou gavest him no regard? 


What was ’t to thee, enamor’d 
As a red rose of the sun, 

If of thy myriad lovers 
Thou never sawest one? 


Nor if of all thy lovers 
That are and were to be 

None ever had their vision, 
O my belov’d, of thee, 


Until thy silent glory 
Went forth from earth alone, 
Where like a star thou gleamest 
From thine immortal throne. 
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LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


A POMPEII OF THE SOUL 


Romania and the simple life of its 
peasants — ‘une Pompéi de l’dme dans 
ces campagnes chrétiennes,’ as the 
writer calls it—form the subject 
matter of an extremely interesting 
book by the Princess Bibesco: Isvor, le 
pays des saules, which is thus sum- 
marized by the London Times Literary 
Supplement: — 

‘A recent law enjoins on all Ru- 
manian landowners the duty of spend- 
ing half the year on their estates; 
otherwise the State assumes possession 
of their acres. So, when the story 
opens, Princess Marie has just left 
Paris for a six months’ exile in her 
native village of Isvor — an exile not 
distasteful, for she has a great question 
to decide: a French suitor, not un- 
pleasing to her heart, asks her to marry 
him and sell Isvor, her inheritance, her 
birthplace, which the laws of Rumania 
would not allow her to retain if married 
to a foreigner. Rumania evidently, 
more than our Western countries, 
knows how to keep herself to herself. 
Isvor, so far, has occupied such a 
slender space in Marie’s life that it 
seems quite a possible sacrifice; and she 
reaches the village on a certain Tues- 
day, March 3, almost decided that it is 
for a last look round.’ 

But the princess has forgotten an 
important personage, an old peasant 
woman, Baba Outza (Mother Polly, as 
we might say), Princess Marie’s old 
Rumanian servant. ‘Baba Outza knows 
every creature on the countryside, and 
down to the names of the cows and 
dogs, the story of all their forbears, the 
legend of every saint, the charm in- 
herent in every herb, the chant of 
every enchantment; the lore of all the 
Rumanian countryside is hidden under 


the black-linen kerchief which she ties 
over her gray hair and round her 
wrinkled brows. When her Princess is 
sad or ill-disposed, she bids her rest 
awhile and then, with scattered ashes, 
incantations, and the juice of herbs, 
she ‘‘disenchants” her. For witchcraft 
at Isvor is still the cause of most evils. 
The people are ignorant and pious; 
faithful devotees of the Greek Church, 
they complicate their faith with in- 
numerable superstitious and mystic 
practices, many of which have come 
down to them unchanged from the 
Roman colonists of the second century 
or the Dacian tribes whom they dis- 
placed. 

‘St. Venus has her altar in the 
church; time, it is true, has changed 
her outer semblance, for she is repre- 
sented as an aged hermitess, withered, 
bent; but read the ex-votos and sup- 
plications hanging round her shrine: 
“May the divine Mercy turn toward 
me the heart of Nicholas!” ‘May 
Ione and Mary live again together as 
of old!” ‘Thanksgiving from Eu- 
phrosyne for the return of Deme- 
trius!”’’ 

The writer must be distinguished 
from Princess Elizabeth Bibesco, wife 
of the Rumanian Minister at Washing- 
ton, and daughter of Mrs. Asquith, who 
has also written a number of stories. 


+ 
A CRANFORD PLAY AND SOME OTHERS 


Tue publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Diary has just been announced and has 
already been commented upon in the 
Living Age. Coincident with its ap- 
pearance is a dramatization of Cran- 
ford, called Come through a Cranford 
Door. The play is the work of Mr. 
Frank Lind and Miss Irene Ross. It 
was presented at the New Theatre in 
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London, in aid of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The clash of vigorous wills, which is 
the soul of the drama, is not precisely 
abundant in the pages of Cranford, and 
the adapters have been compelled to 
add an effective little introduction to 
each act, which serves as a keynote. 
They have contrived, however, to 
retain most of the memorable incidents 
of the village chronicle, and to trans- 
plant Mrs, Gaskell’s characters without 
causing them to wither—no mean 
triumph when one remembers how 
disastrous to vitality such transfers 
often are. The critic of the Daily 
Telegraph writes: — 


No one would expect that Mrs. Gaskell’s 
famous novel, Cranford, would furnish forth 
a powerfully dramatic or sensational play; 
Mr. Frank Lind and Miss Irene Ross have, 
nevertheless, contrived a very pretty if 
unpretentious comedy. They have, to a 
commendable extent, captured the spirit 
and the atmosphere of the original, and al- 
though it would be hazardous to suggest 
that their adaptation, entitled Come 
through a Cranford Door, would appeal to 
the robust tastes of a present-day audience 
for any length of time, one can honestly 
congratulate them on having achieved a 
very delightful piece of work. 

It was, in very truth, refreshing to meet 
in the flesh Mrs. Gaskell’s enchanting crea- 
tions, to listen to their idle gossip over the 
tea-table, to watch them flitting about in 
their Early Victorian costumes, to have, in 
short, reconstituted for our enjoyment a 
picture so far removed from the ways and 
manners of our own times. Yet, with all 
her — to our eyes — exaggerated modesty 
and prim demureness, Miss Matty still 
makes a singularly engaging heroine, whose 
love story we can follow with interest and 
sympathy, even although we may be in- 
clined to rebel against the sacrifice of her 
own and honest Thomas Holbrook’s happi- 
ness to the narrow views and strict ideas of 


her family. 


Another dramatization, this time of 
Disraeli’s novel, Yancred, has been 
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recently presented at the Kingsway 
Theatre. Other items of theatrical 
gossip in London are of equal interest. 
A series of matinée performances of 
Mr. George Moore’s play, The Coming 
of Gabriel, had to be postponed until 
later than had been at first expected, 
but was finally given during the latter 
part of July. Mr. Drinkwater’s Oliver 
Cromwell is at the end of its run, and is 
to be followed by Hassan, by the poet 
James Elroy Flecker, a posthumous edi- 
tion of whose work recently appeared. 
R.U.R. is apparently about to follow 
its ill-fated predecessor, The Insect 
Play. Its comparative ill success is 
difficult to understand in view of the 
good fortune with which it has met in 
America. Moreover, the play had the 
unparalleled advertisement afforded 
by a debate on its implications, in 
which Bernard Shaw took part. The 
Ulster players have recently visited 
London in a number of short plays. 


¢ 


THE GREEN RIBBON CLUB AND ITS 
MATRIMONIAL ACTIVITIES 


A very interesting society known as 
the Club National des Lisérés. Verts 
has been formed for the ambitious pur- 
pose of promoting marriage among the 
young people of France. The Lisérés 
Verts are all pledged to wear a tiny 
badge of green ribbon, which, however, 
it is permitted to wear in discreet in- 
visibility under the lapel of the coat. 

All the members are carefully se- 
lected, their character investigated, 
and each is given a number. Frequent 
dances and other entertainments are 
held, but the members are known to 
each other by their numbers only. 
According to the rules, if a young 
Frenchman meets a girl who attracts 
him, he must display his badge, and if 
she in turn displays a similar badge, he 
regards himself as permitted to begin 
conversation. 
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LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


One marriage has already taken 
place. Mile. A 286 became the bride 
of M. A 19, who, to judge from his 
number, must have been a charter 
member of the society. They were at- 
tended at the altar by a number of 
couples who the president of the Club 
proudly announced were all betrothed 
— evidence of the success of the move- 
ment. Letters of congratulation were 
received from M. Herriot, the Mayor of 
Lyon, General Mangin, and M. Francois 
Marsel, formerly Minister of Finance. 


¢ 
RESPECTING THE LAW 


‘Le Masque pe Fr,’ who writes a 
daily column in Figaro, brightens the 
dismal international controversies over 
prohibition with the following story: — 

Two days before the captain of the 
Italian liner President Wilson reached 
New York, he received news by wireless 
that beer was excluded from the list of 
admissible goods, and that he would 
have to get rid of his whole liquid cargo. 
He wirelessed in reply: ‘Doing what we 
can. One thousand passengers drinking 
as fast as they are able. Hope to arrive 
in condition to comply with the law.’ 

‘Will America bestow a Congres- 
sional medal on this worthy citizen?’ 
Le Masque de Fer inquires. 


¢ 
ARTISTIC DISCOVERIES IN VIENNA 


Five original studies from the brush of 
Rubens and one from the brush of Van 
Dyck have been discovered in the 
Gallery of the Vienna Academy of Fine 
Arts beneath other and inferior paint- 
ings of lesser artists. The canvases 
were a gift from Count Lamberg, who 
was unaware that the paintings con- 
cealed the works of great masters. The 
curators of the Museum appear to 
have been no better informed, for the 
pictures have been stored in the re- 
pository of the gallery for a long time. 
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The Count seems to have bought his 
paintings from various artists who, 
thinking that the incomplete studies 
would find no market, either com- 
pleted them to suit themselves or else 
covered them over entirely, or used 
details for entirely new subjects. Vari- 
ous directors of the Gallery, at one 
time or another, had examined the 
paintings and recognized the under- 
lying figures as being in the style of 
Rubens, but they were believed to be 
only copies until Doctor Eigenberger, 
the present director, suspected that 
they were originals. They were re- 
stored by Professor Maurer of the 
Academy, and no doubts are expressed 
as to their genuineness. 

In addition to the five paintings by 
Rubens and the one by Van Dyck, 
there are paintings by Jan Steen and 
Philip Wouwerman. The complete list 
is as follows: (1) a large study for the 
Circumcision of Christ, painted by 
Rubens between 1606 and 1607 for 
the Church of St. Ambrogius in Genoa; 
(2) a sketch representing the Adoration 
of Shepherds, dated 1616; (8) a frag- 
mentary sketch for Saint Theresa 
praying for souls in Purgatory, now in 
the Antwerp Museum, dated 1630; . 
(4) study for an equestrian painting of 
Philip IV, of Spain, about 1620; (5) 
the original sketch for the Crucifixion 
in the Dome at Antwerp. 

The paintings by Van Dyck, Jan 
Steen, and Philip Wouwerman are (1) 
a sketch for an unknown Ascension of 
the Virgin (Van Dyck); (2) a Merry 
Company in a Lighted Room (Jan 
Steen); (3) a Cavalry Officer bringing 
a Spy into Camp (Philip Wouwerman). 


+ 
’ A NEW BOOK ON ROUSSEAU 


Unper the auspices of the Société 
J. J. Rousseau, Professor Alexis Fran- 
cois of the University of Geneva has 
undertaken a definitive edition of the 
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Correspondence and the Confessions of 
Rousseau. It is not expected that the 
work will be completed for several 
years. 

The new edition is to appear in 
twenty-five volumes, twenty of which 
are to be devoted to the Correspondence 
alone. The first volume will be issued 
in 1924 and publication will continue 
at the rate of two volumes a year. The 
new edition will contain a great deal of 
unpublished material and is expected 
to fill a gap which has been felt for a 
long time. 

Brunetiére complained bitterly of the 
lack of a satisfactory text, and his com- 
plaints have been echoed by such critics 
as Faguet, Lemaitre, and Albert Thi- 
baudet. The first edition of Rousseau’s 
Correspondence included only a little 
more than a thousand letters. To-day 
more than twenty-five hundred have 
been discovered scattered through 
various libraries in France and Swit- 
zerland. 

¢ 


A NEW OPERA 


Padmavati, a new opera ballet with 
text by M. Louis Laloy and music by 
M. Albert Roussel, has had its first 
production at the Paris Opera. There 
is some question among Paris critics as 
to whether the composer has succeeded 
in retaining local color in his music, and 
he is also accused of symphonic rather 
than truly dramatic writing. However, 
Gabriel Marcel, writing in L’Europe 
Nouvelle, asserts that ‘cf all the various 
new lyric works that we have had this 
year Padmavati undoubtedly is the 
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most significant and the most beautiful.’ 
M. Laloy’s poetry is said to have mov- 
ing simplicity and to be admirably 
suited to the music. 

The opera tells the story of a Mongol 
ruler who concludes a treaty with an 
Indian prince. He falls in love with the 
prince’s wife, Padmavati, who dances 
before him, and demands that she be 
given to him under threat of war. The 
prince refuses to abandon his wife and 
a struggle breaks out. The second act 
takes place in the temple of Siva where 
Padmavati has taken refuge. The 
Mongols are victorious and the prince 
beseeches his wife to consent to 
sacrifice herself. Instead she kills her 
husband and dies herself rather than 
be separated from him. 


¢ 


WILD BIRDS AND THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 


EvEN the grim conqueror of Waterloo 
is not averse to English birds — or at 
least his statue is n’t, though that may 
not be quite the same thing. The 
London Morning Post thus describes 
the birds’ fondness for nesting in the 
ducal statue:—_ 

The equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington at Aldershot has been adopted 
as an aviary. A pair of jackdaws built 
among the plumes of the Duke’s cocked 
hat this year, and other sites were chosen 
as follows: starlings had nests in the palm 
of his left hand, up the right sleeve, and 
under the cloak at the back of the saddle, 
while the last site chosen was in the horse’s 
ear. A pair of wagtails propped their nest 
inside the stirrup, supported by the boot 
and the spur. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


Houmay Reapine 
[‘Vacuus Viator’ in the Spectator] 


Ir is not much use merely to talk at large about 
holiday reading. The list ’s the thing. Therefore, 
though with some trepidation, I give lists for a 
family party. It excludes, for reasons of variety, 
the books which are reviewed in this number of 
the Spectator, and is as follows: — 

Fatuer’s List: — 

Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis (Cape. 17s. 6d. net); 
Life of Hadrian, supported by the three volumes 
of Cicero’s Letters and Scriptores Auguste (Loeb 
Series) (Heinemann. 10s. net each); Drummond 
of Hawthornden’s Conversations (Blackie. 9s. 6d. 
net); Andrew Marvell’s Poems (15s. net) and 
Love Poems of John Donne (10s. 6d. net), both 
in the Nonesuch Press Edition. 

Moruer’s List: — 

Laughter from a Cloud, by Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Constable. 21s. net); The Back Seat, by G. P. 
Stern (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net); Miss 
Bracegirdle and Others, by Stacey Aumonier 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d); The Heart Knoweth, by 
cn Horace Tremlett (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net). 

Son’s List: — 

Memories of the Future, by Ronald Knox 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net); a volume from Messrs. 
Dent’s new edition of Conrad (10s. 6d.); The 
Landscape of Cytherea, by W. J. Turner (Chatto 
and Windus. 4s. 6d. net); American Poems and 
Others, by J. C. Squire (Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s. net); and Reason in Art, from George Santa- 
yana’s Life of Reason (Constable. 8s. net). 
Dauauter’s List: — 

The Grand Tour, by Romer Wilson (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net); The Black Dog, by A. E. Coppard 
(Cape. 7s. 6d. net); Bucolic Comedies, by Edith 
Sitwell (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. net); and Out of 
the Flame, by Osbert Sitwell (Grant Richards. 
6. net). 


And in the Tomb Were Found —— , by Terence 
Gray. Cambridge: Heffer, 1923. 7s. 6d. 


[Bookman] 


A very good idea indeed inspires this book, for 
though its ‘plays and portraits of old Egypt’ 
must necessarily be the work of imagination to a 
large extent, they reconstruct for the reader of 
to-day the atmosphere of long-buried ages so 
vividly that even the busiest may be tempted 
to dream awhile, to meditate upon the true 
significance — or insignificance—of all our 
treasured modern science, our apparently im- 


portant modern feuds and fancies. The author’s 
introduction is so well put that we could have 
borne with several more pages of it; he explains 
in it very briefly the seriousness of his aim. ‘In 
each piece,’ he says, ‘I have taken one great 
personality and sought, each in a different man- 
ner, to present it and set it moving in an incident 
of the time.’ 

The first depicts Khufu, the builder of the 
Great Pyramid; the second deals with the 
founder of the Twelfth Dynasty; the third with 
Rameses the Great —irreverently known as 
‘Rammy’ to Egyptologists; the fourth presents 
a drama of court life in the Seventeenth Dynasty; 
and the last is a literal translation of love songs 
and dirges of old Egypt. ‘The beauty of these,’ 
says Mr. Gray, ‘should more than make up for 
the dullness and deficiencies of my own work’; 
but he need not apologize — his own work is of a 
high quality, and his introduction (for example) 
to Part III, expounding the chronology and the 
calendar of Egypt, is very fascinating. The book 
appears at a timely moment, when public interest 
is awakened more than usually in the mysteries 
of ancient Egypt. Its illustrations, and its 
lucid ‘Graph of Egyptian History,’ add to its 
general interest and clearness. 


The Letters of George Meredith to Alice Mey- 
nell. 1896-1907. London: The Nonesuch 
Press, 1923. 12s. 6d. (Edition limited to 


850 copies). 
[Spectator] 


Few people are without that variety of curiosity 
which makes it so delightful to pry into the cor- 
respondence of others; and it is not necessarily 
an unworthy curiosity, for letters may afford 
an insight into personality hardly to be had oth- 
erwise. Letters, therefore, of writers who are 
already familiar to us in their art are of a special 
and peculiar interest, for in them we expect to 
discover the man who, even in the case of the 
simplest and least formal artist, is disguised in 
official robes when he writes for publication. 

Although Meredith the correspondent is 
already known to us in the two volumes of letters 
published some years ago, these letters to Alice 
Meynell are of an interest which thoroughly 
warranted publication, and it is a pity that this 
interest should not have been doubled by the 
inclusion of the other half of the correspondence 
— namely, the letters of Alice Meynell to Mere- 
dith 


The mature Meredith possessed a highly 
individual and artificial style, which tended on 
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the one side to an extraordinarily vivid and con- 
centrated expression, on the other to a dandified 
elaboration of the simple. We have called this 
style artificial, for it certainly gives an impression 
of artificiality; yet it is evident from the letters 
that Meredith had made it so vital a part of 
himself that it eventually became his habitual 
mode of expression, both official and unofficial. 
It was natural to him even in its faults, for the 
elaboration and preciosity emerge not only in 
manner but also in matter, and represent a 
certain defect of character. The opening of a 
letter written on January 28, 1897, is a horrible 
example: — 

‘My repressed fount of strength in gentleness 
would have made her wren’s warble of a note 
the more welcome with some word of herself, 
and an assurance that she has not been, in her 
way, decorously indulging one of the sylphs of 
Pathos during this dark weather.’ 

That shows him at his worst and — thank 
heaven! — forms only a small ingredient in the 
total impression. A good corrective to it are 
the instances of his frank and fearless criticism 
of her work. Here is the opening of a letter dated 
toward the end of 1900: — 

‘Dearest Portia, the last line of the first verse 
cannot stand. It reads as if purposely dark for 
ushering in a portentous rhyme — a very beadle 
instead of the Lord Mayor. Nor do I like “mus- 
ing steps to fold . . . an answer.” Again, the 
last line of the last verse is iteration masking a 
weakness under an appeal to the sympathetic. 
But as you please in that respect.’ 

References to his own work are brief and rare. 
‘Give no time to poetry of mine,’ he writes at the 
end of one of his letters. ‘You will find no senti- 
ment in it — except the tragedy of sentiment; 
it is wild, hither and thither, following nature, 
opposed to your classic scheme.’ Such an esti- 
mate of his poetry was obviously a momentary 
whim and conditioned by the destination for 
which it was bound. The letters as a whole reveal 
a warm and frank disposition, great generosity, 
an exquisite tact, thoughtfulness for others, and 
generally equable spirits. Depression seems to 
have been rare with him, and rarer still, happily, 
the bitterness which appears here in one of the 
later letters: — 

‘Please keep in health. All my friends are 
drooping or threatening to drop to the dust 
about me. Why did I not go when I was so near 
to it last year? Friends are the leaves of the 
tree of life, and I am getting bare, fit only for 
cutting down. Say kind words from me to hus- 
band and children.’ 

Those are bitter words — a momentary dis- 
couragement only, one hopes — for the patient 
philosopher of Mother Earth. 

At the end of the book Meredith’s article on 








two of Alice Meynell’s collections of essays is 
reprinted from the National Review of August, 
1896, and also two of her essays. The book is 
beautifully printed and produced and is limited 
to 850 copies. 


The Enemies of Liberty, by E. S. P. Haynes. 

London: Grant Richards, 1923. 6s. 

|Sunday Times] 

‘Liserty,’ said Mr. H. G. Wells through the 
mouth of one of his characters, ‘is the very sub- 
stance of the soul.’ That saying, supplemented 
by the dictum of an older philosopher that ‘the 
price of liberty is unsleeping vigilance,’ would 
have made an excellent epigraph for Mr. 
Haynes’s excellently written book. 

The ‘Enemies of Liberty’ whom he catalogues 
and dissects, the Modern Puritan, the Collectiv- 
ist, the Communist, the Prohibitionist, the 
Prude, and the rest of them, are indeed all ac- 
tively at work among us, and it is well that we 
should be reminded of their existence, and that 
exposure should be made of their aims, their 
methods, and of such measure of success as has 
been granted to their evil industry. But it may 
be doubted whether, singly or collectively, they 
are the terrible dangers Mr. Haynes proclaims 
them to be. Their little temporary triumphs are 
the measure of the public indifference, and public 
indifference in England has a disconcerting 
fashion of changing to active resistance, some- 
times when the metamorphosis is least expected. 
The dominant desire of the average Englishman 
is to be let alone. 

Mr. Haynes, toward the end of his book, tells 
an altogether delightful story, out of which he 
might have sucked more comfort than he seems 
to have derived from it. An Englishman, enter- 
ing the bathroom of a country hotel, found on 
the wall the notice, ‘Do Not Smoke in the Bath.’ 
‘Good God!’ remarked the Englishman, and 
promptly lit his pipe. He was a very typical 
Englishman, and his stock is not extinct. 
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